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LEADING COMMERCIAL TEXI-BOOKS 


Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 


It gives careful instruction in-the elements of bookkeeping; thorough drill in making records in 
books of original entry; easy and progressive instruction for posting original records; test ledgers to give 
students additional drill in closing ledger accounts ; reproduced pen-written incoming vouchers, and individ- 
ual price lists. 





Moore’s New Commercial Arithmetic $1.00 


In the preparation of this book, business men have been consulted freely. Its distinctive individual- 
ity is due to the manner in which the topics are treated, and to the practical character and great variety of 
the problems, All complicated and obsolete subjects and all puzzles have been studiously avoided. 


Gano’s Commercial Law $100 


This volume provides a thorough, practical course in elementary commercial law, a knowledge of 
which cannot fail to be of great value to every business man. It presents only the most useful and valuable 
fundamental principles, and is so arranged that it is entirely in accord with the most approved methods of 
teaching this subject. 


Belding’s Commercial Correspondence 350 cents 

Contains the essentials of modern business correspondence, presented in a manner thorough, practical 
and systematically arranged, Problems are encountered as they are in actual business, and each important 
phase of the subject is explained with great clearness and simplicity. 





Gannett, Garrison & Houston’s Commercial Geography $1.25 

Presents the subject in a simple, methodical, and logical way. It is strictly up to date, and the present 
condition of the world’s commerce is carefully and accurately portrayed. Under the headings Commercial 
Conditions, Commercial Products, and Commercial Countries, the study is made both informative and edu- 
cative, 


Munson’s Pocket Phonographic Dictionary $1.00 


The only authorized Munson dictionary, containing twelve thousand words correctly accented, with 
their shorthand outlines, and covering practically the whole English vocabulary. It is bound in morocco, 
indexed, and of convenient vest pocket size. 





SEND FOR OUR COPINERCIAL TEXT-BOOK CATALOGUE 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A JOYOUS HOME-COMING. 

Through fog and drizzling rain, ex- 
actly at the hour appointed on the 
22d, the great Atlantic battleship 
fleet, returning from its cruise of 
nearly 45,000 miles around the globe 
steamed into Hampton Roads, to pass 
in review before President Roosevelt, 
who, fourteen months before, had 
bidden the ships and men Godspeed 
upon their great adventure. With 
the sixteen returning ships were the 
four battleships and five cruisers 
which had been sent cut to m-et 
them and to act as escort; and alto- 
gether the naval pageant was the 
most impressive ever witnessed un- 
der the American flag. 


HOW THE FLEET WAS WEL. 
COMED. 

Amid strains of music from many 
bands, the booming of cannon, and 
the cheers of thousands of specti- 
tors, the fleet, led by the Connecticut, 
passed in review before the Presi- 
dent’s yacht Mayflower. The Presi- 
dent received the captains and ad- 
mirals in the cabin of the yacht, and 
afterward made a tour of the divi- 
sional flagships, going on board of 
each and addressing the men with his 
customary heartiness and good feel- 
ing. For the happiness which he 
manifested he had good cause, for 
the cruise had been attended by no 
untoward incident, the conduct of 
the men had been above reproach, 
and the fleet had proved an instru- 
ment for extending friendship and 
promoting peace instead of provoking 
war, as had been freely predicted by 
those who deprecated the cruise. 


THE BROWNSVILLE COMPRO- 
MISE. 

The Senate has passed, by a vote 
of 56 to 26, the compromise r<so u- 
tion relative te the discharged negro 
soldiers of the Twenty-tifth infantry 
regiment who were charged with 
“shooting up” the town of Browns- 
ville, Texas, in 1906. Under this bill, 
the President is authorized to ap- 
point a board of inquiry to deter- 
mine the qualifications of these 
soldiers for re-enlistment and to 
recommend the restoration to duty of 
such of them as are found not to 
have participated in the affray. To 
these soldiers as nearly complete jus- 
tice as is possible will be done by giv- 
ing them back pay from the date of 
their dismissal from the service. 


A BUNCH OF CORPORATION 
CASES. 

The supreme court of the United 
States has just rendered decisions in 
four cases in which corporations 
were involved and in each case the 
decision is against the corporation. 
The court affirmed the verdict of 
the circuit court imposing a fine of 
$108,000 upon the New York Central 
railroad for granting rebates to the 
American Sugar Company; ruled that 
the prohibition of passes under the 
interstate commerce law applies also 
to express franks: upheld the va- 
lidity of the Arkansas anti-trust law 
of 1905, and the penalties imposed 
under it: and sustained the railread 
commission of Louisiana in its action 
in reducing long-distance telephone 
rates, 


A TEMPERANCE GAIN. 


One of the most annoying obstacles 
to the enforcement of prohibition in 
states which have adopted that pol- 
icy has long been the freedom with 
which liquors might be transported 
from ‘“‘wet” states into “dry” states. 
Repeated attempts have been made 
to persuade Congress to deal with 
this matter under its authority for 
the regulation of interstate c»)m- 
merce; but without avail until now, 
when Congress has so amended th2 
penal code as to forbid the transpor- 
tation of liquor “C. O. D.” from one 
state to another, or without having 
the name of the consignee, and a full 
description of the conten's of the 
package upon the label. 


THE CONSERVATION MOVE- 
MENT BROADENING. 

The movement for the conservation 
of natural resources is broadening. 
From the conference of governors of 
states called by President Rco-evelt 
came the later call for a econference 
extending to all North America, at 
which Canada and Mexico were of- 
ficially represented. Now, as a re- 
sult of this latter conference, and 
with the unanimous approval cf_ its 
members, President Roosevelt his 
invited all the nations of the world 
to a conference to be held at The 
Hague next September. It is hoped 
by such a conference to arrive at a 
clearer understanding of the means 
which have been taken or which may 
be taken to conserve the natural re- 
sources of the different countries, 
and to shape something like a com- 
mon policy. 

THE TARIFF QUESTION ON 
BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA. 

It is an interesting coincidence 
that, just as our own Congress-elect 
is about to meet in an extra session 
to take up the whole question of a 
revision of the tariff, the issue cf 
“tariff reform” should be prominent 
in the British parliament. There is 
this difference, however, that over 
there the question is not the modific1- 
tion of existing schedules, but that of 
framing them for a protective pur- 
pose, namely, discrimination in favor 
of colonial products. A proposition 
of this sort was introduced in the 
House of Commons as an amendment 
to the address in reply to the King’s 
speech from the throne, but it was 
defeated by a vote of about two to 
one. The Free Trade policy of Eng- 
land will not easily be modified. 


“ANOTHER BRITISH NATION.” 


This is the exultant caption which 
the London Nation gives to its ac- 


count of the completion of the work 
of the convention which has been 
busy for four months in South Africa, 
framing a constitution under which 
the Orange River Colony, the Trans- 
vaal, Natal and Cape Colony may be 
united much as Canada and Australia 
now are. Despite the queer compro- 
mise on the capital question, which 
provides one capital for legislative 
uses, one for administrative, and a 
third for judicial, the new constitu- 
tion is recognized as a broad and well- 
considered instrument, which meets 
well the difficult problems involved. 
The underlying marvel, however, is 
that so soon after the war in South 
Africa and in spite of the bitter racial 
feeling of the Dutch and English in 
consequence, agreement upon any 
constitution for a united S: uth Africa 
should have been possible. It could 
not have been had not the Dutch ob- 
tained a political predominance 
which compensates them for the loss 
of independence. 
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THE LARGEST GIVER. 

I want to tell you of an inquiry of 
my little five-year-old Helen. She at- 
tends Sunday school regularly. Re- 
turning home one Sunday, she said: 
“Mamma, every Sunday the man 
reads how much money each class 
gives, and then he tells how much 
Total gives, and Total gives more 
than any one. He must be a rich 
man. Who is Total, mamma?’—The 
Delineator. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF THE SQUIH 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Eighth Session—Six Weeks. 
UNE 22-JULY 30, 1909. 


The largest summer school of its kind 
in America. Offers the best opportunity 
for instruction in all subjects of interest to 
teachers of elementary and high schools. 

At out 200 courses, arranged in cycles 
of two, three and four years, with direc- 
tions for home study and reading, and 
credit for work completed. 

100 instructors, selected for their ability 
from all parts of the country. 

No charge except registration fee of 


$10. Announcement ready about the 
middle of March. 


For Further Information Write 
P. P. CLAXTON, SUPERINTENDENT 














SUMMER SESSION OF STOUT INSTITUTE 


AUGUST 2nd -- SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1909 





21 Courses in Manual Training 
14 Courses in Domestic Science and Art 
2 Courses in Drawing 


Teachers of Manual Training, of Domestic Science and Art, and of Draw- 
ing, who desire additiona] training, either technical or professional, and those 
who wish to begin their preparation for teaching these subjects, will find 
courses specially adapted to their needs. 

For circular giving full information concerning the summer session 


courses, address 


L. D. HARVEY, 


President Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching 


Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 

The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 

Profusely and Beautifully Lustrated from Original Drawings 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and»acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
lancuage to the things that imterest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 


sequence. 
PRIMER : - 134 pages. Price 32 cents 
FIRST READER: 160 pages. Price 38 cents 


SECOND READER: (in press) 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS : Price 50 cents 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 


Publishers 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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The European 


Summer School 
AN IDEAL VACATION 


combining the pleasure of a summer out of 
doors, among new scenes, with congenial 
companions and the value of personal contact 
with scholars in their special fields of study 
and research, 


EUROPE 


from Liverpool to Naples, sailing in June, 
returning in September, all at the cost of a 
summer’s vacation in America, and with 
returns in real information and inspiration 
equal to a year in college. 


DR. WINSHIP WILL BE WITH US 


Let us write you fully of our plans. 
Oe) 


Bureau of University Travel 
24 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON 














By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 





BOYVILLE. 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 


association. 


CLOTH. PR 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


ICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDv, OHIO 





WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in every part of the country. 


LONG DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 





women. 





ing the young. 






raphy. It give 





—>=y _ Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 






. It contains 


per fe and pupils 





29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WM. F. JARVIS 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of this country are putting before the 
pupils more and more the examples of great and good men and 
The stories of the glorious deeds of noble men are not 
only the most interesting but one of the best methods of instruct- 


The Dixon Company has just issued a 32-page booklet similar 
in style to their Pencil Geography, but this one deals with Biog- 


s about sixty brief accounts of a few of the men 


and women who have been identified with the early history of this 
country, and who attended what was then known as “ The Little 
Red School House.” 


information that will be valued by both teachers 


Copies sent free to all teachers who desire them. 





JOSE? H Di 





XON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


Jersey City, N.° J. 





oven 





ALVIN F. PEASE 
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There is no series of standard authors 
preparing to meet the REQUIREMENTS 





in EnGuisu for admission to colleges 
with such careful editing, helpful notes 
and aids, clear typography, substantial 
and attractive binding at such a reason- 


able price as the 


Standard English Classics 
Series 


Send for a pamphlet with full details of 
the College Entrance Requirements 


' in English. 


GINN and COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago = London 

















EIMER & AMEND 


205-2) Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manjrs. and Importers ef 
OHEMIOAL 
PHYSIOAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZE(SS & SPENC ER 
MICROSCOPES 
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=-=Content and Work— 


Whoever works in content works best. All users of 


The Underwood 


have good reason to be content with their type- 
writers. Visible writing and other perfected fea- 
tures save time, trouble, and worry. The work is 
done promptly and easily; there is no delay. 


Come to our salesrooms; it will take only a few 
minutes to show you many good points of the 
Underwood—see where you can perfect your ser- 
vice without increasing your cost. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, inc. 


ANYWHERE 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upon 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are r - 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or jo al 
changed. 

Hew to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payabie to the Publishers. 

Receipfts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the Boe. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
as at once. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 





Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greck Myths and Their Art 


1 A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 6, 6 Grades of School. 
4 Price per copy, 60 cents. 





| The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 
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Supt. G. E. Gay of Haverhill, Mass., writes, ‘‘I regard the 
Neatfit Covers as the best on the market.’’ 





THE NEATFIT ? 


Send for samples—then you can see for yourself 
the reasons why school men like them. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, N. E. A. 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 23-25 


Indianapolis for 1910. 

No freak on the program. 

Women were stars on the program. 

No session was without a full house. 
Registration of 940 was the largest ever. 
Every voice had adequate carrying power. 
There were sixty-eight upon the program. 


There was not a weak speaker on the pro- 
gram. 

It was the most courageous 
record. 

The number of absentees was exceptionally 
large 


program on 


“Bruce’s Bulletin,” as always, was popular to 
the limit. 


The universities seemed well 
aigh friendless on the platform and 
in the discuss.ons. 


Indianapolis will be in every 
way a delightful cicy for a meeting 
place. 

Chicago Woman’s Club gave 
themselves a pleasant hour at the 
“reception.” 


Roland P. Falkner, immigration 





commissioner, Washington, is a 
statistical genius. 
There was no political dis- 


turbance, much to the disappoint- 
ment of a few men who thrive 
thereon. 


William George Bruce and his 
son render an important service to 
the Department in their “Bulle- 
tin.” 

Julia A. Richman, as the woman representa- 
tive on the official list, was a distinct honor to the 
Department. 

Superintendent W. C. Martindale of Michigan, 
as first vice-president, provides a man who will be 
equal to any emergency. 

John P. Orth, business director of Cleveland, 
proved as interesting on the platform as he is im- 
portant in administration. 


SUPT. W. 


The hotels of Chicago were entirely satisfactory 
as to ptice and service. Nowhere else can equally 
satisfactory service and location be expected. 

Arthur D. Call of Hartford gave an enthusiastic 
presentation of “Moral Enthusiasm in the Mak- 
ing.” He illustrated the problem as he solved it. 

A program does not need many women to do 
honor to their sex when they have such represent- 
atives as Julia A. Richman and Ella Lyman Cabot. 





H. ELSON, 
Cleveland, President of Chi- 
cago Meeting, 1909. 


Junius L. Merriam, who succeeded Mr. Hill, now 
president, in Teachers’ College, University of 
Missouri, made his maiden speech in the Depart- 
ment, 

Charles P. Cary, state superintendent of Wis- 
consin, stirred up a lot of fun by calling a spade a 
spade and doing it as though he enjoyed being 
frank. 

Walter R. Siders came from Pocatello, Idaho, 
and had a paper at the first session on “How Can 
the Individual be Reached?” He made good, all 
right. 

Charles McKenny, Milwaukee Normal school, 


had an attractive program for the Society 
for the Scientific Study of Education, over’ 
which he presided. 
Charles E. Chadsey, superin- 


tendent of Denver, was twice oa 
the program, and he made a highly 
favorable impression. He has 
both convictions and courage. 

Superintendent J. M. Green- 
wood of Kansas City never fails 
to.be interesting, never fails to 
say something worth while. He 
is both wise and witty at the same 
time. 

John W. Abercrombie, presi- 
dent of University of Alabama, 
has won the same warm place in 
the hearts of the educators of the 
North that he has long held in the 
South. 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Bos- 
ton, with a national reputation 
because of his championship of 
psychotherapy, was one of the chief 
attractions of the Hygiene Association. 

Pennsylvania had two star places on the pro- 
gram, Superintendent J. B. Richey of McKeesport 
and Dr. George M. Phillips, principal state normal 
school at West Chester. 

William L. Tomlins! There is but one Tomlins 
and there will never be another. “Music as Moral 
Influence” was a topic which lent itself to his 
special fervency and brilliancy. 


Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, who has been president of 
the Department, and presided over the N. E. A. 
itself for three years, was absent for the first time 
in many years. 

There were twenty-five men and women on the 
program who have rarely, if ever, been assigned a 
place thereon. This is not only without prece- 
dent, but without the suspicion of rivalry. 


Dedication of Albert G. Lane Technical school 
at the’ time of the meeting of the Department. 
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Mr. Lane was one of the most distinguished, use- 
ful, and esteemed officials in the Department. 


“Educational legislation was responsible for the 
absence of such: state superintendents as Morrison 
of New Hampshire, Ranger of Rhode Island, 
Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, and Miss S. Belle 
Chamberlain of Idaho. 


Bert Hall, whose address on Tuesday evening 
was enjoyable and profitable, has been a notable 
success as truant officer of Milwaukee, and is to 
be in charge of the newsboys’ movement of that 
city. He was a newsboy himself. 


Woods Hutchinson, M. D., of New York city 
won keen admiration by\the racy way in which he 
presented many important facts regarding the evil 
influences of school conditions upon the health of 
school children. ’ 


We use entire this week the address of Miss 
Julia A. Richman, assistant superintendent in New 


. York City. It was the general judgment that no 


paper has ever exceeded this in interest and im- 
portance, and the delivery was highly attractive. 


One of the brightest and brainiest addresses of 
the session was that of William E. Chancellor, su- 
perintendent of South Norwalk, Connecticut. 
There was philosophy and statesmanship in a paper 
notable because of its vigor of thought and literary 
style. 


United States Commissioner Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown is doing the country an important service 
in his annual conferences by the state superintend- 
ents on the afternoons preceding the opening of 
the Department. Dr. Brown is impressing himself 
upon the educational field in many ways. 


Eugene Davenport of the University of Illinois 
said the wisest things in the wisest way on indus- 
trial education as a phase of general education 
that has yet been said. He was distinctly a notable 
addition to strength of the program. It was his 
first, it will not be his last appearance. 


Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education. in a charming paper 
described the way in which she has demonstrated 
the feasibility of “Ethical Training in the Schools.” 
Her paper and her subsequent replies to queries 
from the floor revealed a grasp of the subject not 
attained by any one else who is on the platform. 


John E. Gunckel, the famous leader of newsboys 
in Toledo, was. the sensation of the week, and it 
was the way in which he sensed the situation, in- 
sisting upon a square deal for every boy, as well as 
his inimitable platform manner and power, that kept 
the audience weeping, laughing; and thinking in 
lightning changes that held them spellbound for 
an hour, 


March 4, 1909 
PRESIDENT ELSON. 


We heard no slightest criticism of President 
Elson’s administration. His program, person- 
ality, and platform manner were universally com- 
mended. He was dignified, but bright, decided 
all points of order instantly, and to the gratification 
of the Department. His presentation of speakers 
was discriminating, appreciative, and in the best 
of taste. He had the Department in hand every 
minute, and the appreciation of the audience was 
always in evidence. 





PRESIDENT-ELECT. 


The choice of Superintendent Brooks of Boston 
as president for 1910 was spontaneous, his name 
not having been suggested prior to the meeting of 
the nominating committee. There had been a lively 
campaign by the friends of three eminently well 
qualified men, but the nominating committee 
failed to present any one of these names, and se- 
lected Mr. Brooks. This is the second time thut 
New England has had a president of the Depart- 
ment, and the first time that Massachusetts has 
had the honor. Mr. Brooks is admirably qualified 
to make and administer a program. One feature 
of the nomination that was highly gratifying is its 
absolute absence of any party spirit or special 
interest being secured thereby. 
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THE PROGRAM. 


The program was universally commended for 
its variety and vitality, and for the number of new 
men and women thereon. There was nothing me- 
chanical about it. No one appeared to have been 
chosen as a speaker merely because of the place 
where he lives or because he got his friends to get 
busy in his behalf. The program was not packed 
in the interest of any pet scheme, or in opposition 
to any. 





THE TOPICS. 


The subjects, vital, close, life’s typical educa- 
tional needs at this time, were: “The Elimination 
of Waste in School Work”; “Articulation of 
Higher Educational Institutions with Secondary 
Schools” ; “The Problem of the Delinquent Pupil” ; 
“The Schools in Relation to Character Develop- 
ment”; “The Next Step in the Improvement of the 
Course of Study—Elimination and Simplification 
for Enrichment”; “Industrial Education”; “De- 
partments of Hygiene.” 
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STATE AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Hon. J. B. Aswell, president of the State Nor- 
mal school of Louisiana, had a record-breaking 
meeting of the State and County Superintendents’ 
Round Table, both in number and interest. He 
had a fine program, and handled it skilfully. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The following state superintendents were in at- 
tendence: J. D. Benedict, Muskogee, Okla; 
Charles J. Baxter, Trenton, N. J.; F. G. Blair, 
Springfield, Ill.; Edward C. Bishop, Lincoln, 
Neb.; C. P. Cary, Madison, Wis.; J. G. Crabbe, 
Frankfort, Ky.; George B. Cook, Little Rock, 
Ark.; E. D. Cameron, Guthrie, Okla.; Fassett A. 
Cotton, Indianapolis; Charles R. Frazier, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Howard A. Gass, Jefferson, Mo.; Harry C. 
Gunnels, Montgomery, Ala.; T. H. Harris, Baton 
Rouge, La.; E. A. Jones, Columbus, O.; George 
H. Martin, Boston; Thomas C. Miller, Charleston, 
W. Va.; A. C. Nelson, Salt Lake: 
J. M. Pound, Atlanta; J. N. 
Powers, Jackson, Miss.; J. F. 
Riggs, Des Moines; M. S. Stone, 
Montpelier, Vt.; C. G. Schulz, St. 
Paul; M. B. Stephens, Denton, 
Md.; Charles C. Starr, Topeka; 
L. L. Wright, Lansing, Mich. 





FROM LARGE CITIES, 


New York was represented by 
Assistant Superintendent Julia A. 
Richman; Chicago by E. G. 
Cooley; Philadelphia, Martin G. 
Brumbaugh; St. Louis, Ben Blu- 
ett; Boston, Stratton D. Brooks 
and all the six assistants, Walter 
S. Parker, Mrs. Ellor G. Carlisle- 
Ripley, M. P. White, A. L. Rafter, - 
J. E.. Burke, and R. E. Burke; 
Cleveland, W. H. Elson; Cincin- 
nati, F. B. Dyer; Buffalo, Henry 
Emerson; Milwaukee, C. G. Pearse; Detroit, 
W. C. Martindale; Indianapolis, C. N. Ken- 
dall; Columbus, J. A. Shawan; Louisville, E. H. 
Marks; Newark, A. B. Poland; Minneapolis, C. 
M. Jordan; Omaha, W. M. Davidson; Kansas 
City, J. M. Greenwood; Denver, C. E. Chadsey ; 
Seattle, F. B. Cooper; Tacoma, A. H. Yoder; 
Nashville, H. C. Weber; Memphis, I. C. McNeil; 





New Orleans, C. F. Carroll; Rochester, A. B. 
Blodgett. 
RAILROAD TROUBLES. 


Secretary Irwin Shepard has had more railroad 
troubles in the last three years than in all previous 
years, but there are good and sufficient reasons to 
hope that the tide has turned and that the associa- 
tion will really be in better relation to the railroads 
than for some years. A fare and a half will be 
the highest price that we are likely to pay here- 
after, and the thousand requirement will prove a 
good condition. We shall never have so few as a 
thousand. It will probably prevent another meet- 
ing in Chicago, because the 100-mile exemption 
from certificate shuts out Milwaukee and a popu- 
lous district about the city, which could not mean 
so much in any other city where it is likely to meet. 
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Since no society can get a national railroad rate 
for less than a thousand, it will tend to bring sev- 
eral association's to the city where the Department 
meets for the sake of taking advantage of this rate. 
ideale 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF LARGER CITIES. 


Superintendent W. M. Davidson had an admir- 
able program and a packed house. The absence 
of Superintendent W, H. Maxwell and Superin- 
tendent E. G. Cooley was a serious handicap to a 
program, but every minute was occupied, and there 
was no padding and no faking. Here was the 
one case of the buttinsky trick, but it only added 
to the effectiveness of the program. 
Here, also, was the funniest 
incident of the session. Professor 
Forbes of Rochester was explain- 
ing their factory school scheme, 
when a man interrupted. 

“You are from Rochester, N. 
Y.# 

“Ves.” 

“Will you tell me what you 
think of the system of elocution of 
of your city?” 

“Have never heard of the man 
or his system.” 

The addresses by Superintend- 
ent C. F. Carroll of Rochester, N. 
Y., and Superintendent C. N. 
Kendall of Indianapolis were 
among the most directly helpful of 
' any of this or any previous ses- 
sion. They were progressive, 
earnest, sensible. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS OF SMALLER CITIES. 








Superintendent Vernon L. Davey of East 
Orange, N. J., as leader of the Round Table of 
the Superintendents of Smaller Cities, had a not- 
able success. He had three topics: “Industrial 
Training,” “The Ward School Principal,” and 
“Hew to Handle Slow Pupils.” He had many 
leaders of discussions, among them O. I. Woodley, 
Passaic, N- J.; A. C. Thompson, Auburn, N. Y.; 
Joseph M. Frost, Muskegon, Mich.; Wilbur F. 
Gordy, Springfield, Mass.; Carleton B. Gibson, 
Columbus, Ga.; Milton C. Potter, Pueblo, Colo.; 
S. O. Hartwell, Kalamazoo, Mich.; B. E. Nelson, 
Peecre, W:- : 4. V. Hotchkiss, Akron, O.; A. A. 
McClure, Yuma, Ariz.; E. G. Dreher, Columbia, 
aE 





COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION. 


Some of the best and most interesting papers of 
the week were in the Society of College Teachers 
of Education; over which William S. Sutton of 
Texas presided. Among the speakers were 
George Drayton Strayer, Teachers College, New 
York city; Frederick E. Farrington, University of 
Texas; and Walter B. Jacobs, Brown University. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION. 


Henry P. Walcott, M. D., of Boston did almost 
as much for the Department as for its own mem- 
bers by having the American School Hygiene As- 
sociation meet in Chicago at that time. He hada 
great program, in which he utilized members of 
the Department to a great extent, as in the case of 
Luther H. Gulick of New York; Homer H. Seer- 
ley, Cedar Falls, Ia.; A. E. Bennett, Upper lowa 
University; Jessie Benton Montgomery, Indiana 
Normal school; E. L. Stevens, assistant superin- 
tendent, New York city; C. Ward Crampton, New 
York city; George H. Martin, secretary Massa- 
chusetts board of education; William E. Chancel- 
lor, South Norwalk, Conn.; David Snedden, 
Teachers College, New York city; and L. N. 
Hines of Crawfordsville, Ind. ‘ 

— oe oe 
NOTABLE TRIUMPH OF TRUTH. 


For the first time in the recent history of the 
National Education Association or Department 
of Superintendence only one speaker, and he in a 
five-minute discussion, used the misleading and 
vicious statistics on school attendance and pro- 
motion sO common in the past. Our crusade, 
notably the exposure of the falsities in the Thorn- 
dike report, seems to have borne fruit. The end 
justifies the severity of the attack on that report. 
It looks as though, outside of weak and silly cheap 
magazine school articles, we had driven statistical 
incompetents into the Ananias Club on a life sen- 
tence. 








o+O+ 6 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


The choice of Indianapolis as the place of meet- 
ing for 1910 assures the Department of every con- 
venience and.courtesy. The hotels are adequate 
and reasonable as to price. The schools aré as 
well worth visiting as any in the country. The 
city is as accessible as any, and the press will give 
the program gratifying attention. 

ce eae 
DEPARTMENT OFFICERS ELECT. 


The next convention of the Department will be 
held in Indianapolis. 

President, Strattu: D. Brooks, Boston, Mass. 

First vice-president, W. C. Martindale, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Second vice-president, Miss Julia A. Richman, 
New York'city. 

Secretary, J. F. Keating, Pueblo, Col. 

oo 
THE HOTELS. 

The hotels of Chicago were exceptionally satis- 
factory. The Palmer house cared for those who 
have for a long time made it their Chicago home; 
the Great Northern was the headquarters of sev- 
eral delegations, and is always comfortable and 
homey; the Victoria is an admirable American- 
plan hotel; the Stratford has charming person- 
ality, and was the first hotel in the city to be filled 
to the brim; but the Auditorium and Annex are 
the limit of convenience and luxury for school 
people, nothing in the country equaling it, so far 
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as the N. E. A. is concerned. The Annex—to oz 
called Congress hotel hereafter—is especially 
charming. 
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THE CHICAGO PRESS. 

The papers have never given so little heed to the 
serious work of the superintendents in any city as 
did those of Chicago. This may prevent-a return 
of the Department to Chicago. Every other city 
has reporteti the important doings of the Depart- 
ment, and Chicago has done so hitherto. There 
is no excuse possible on the ground that the discus- 
sions were trite or the topics lacking in general iu- 
terest. A study of the “importance” of the topics. 
to which the space was given was interesting. 
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CHOOSING THE PLACE FOR 1910. 

For the first time the Department selected the 
place of meeting in a dignified and acceptable 
manner. The invitations from all cities were lis- 
tened to and enjoyed. Then the votes for each 
were counted. Then the seven cities were voted 
upon, and on the second ballot only the three 
highest on the first were in the running, and on 
the third only the two highest. Thus a majority 
was secured. 
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NEW ENGLAND DINNER. 

On Tuesday evening there was inaugurated a 
New England annual dinner plan most success- 
fully under great disadvantage. There were up- 
wards of sixty present, representing several statcs. 
Among those present were State Commissioner E. 
A. Jones of Ohio, Dr. C. M. Jordan of Minneapo- 
lis, Professors Nathaniel Butler, Shailer Mathews, 
and Albion W. Small of the University of Chicago. 
It was voted to have a New England dinner on 
Tuesday evening each year in connection with the 
Department of Superintendence. 
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VISITING THE DUNES FOR $10,000. 


To save 930 men and wemen $10,000 seventy 
men went, on short notice, to Michigan City, fiftv- 
two miles away, and purchased tickets and gut 
certificates to Chicago. Since the daily press of 
the country has given this episode more attention 
than all the profound discussions of the conven- 
tion, and since none of the papers and few of the 
members appreciated the situation, the facts shouid 
be given. The attendants at the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence were to have haif 
fare returning, provided there were 1,000 certiti- 
cates produced. Now there were some 1,300 su- 
perintendents and other educators in attendance, 
but those from within fifty miles on the east of 
Chicago and 100 miles on the west and south of 
Chicago were not counted because of the ruling of 
the railway “joint agency.” This cut off about 
200, but left us still 100 to the good. Then the 
roads from the southwest got into a scrap and so!:i 
cut-rate tickets, and more than 100 came to the 
convention, paid $2 membership fee, but the “joint 
agency” could not count these. Then there were 
forty-seven irregular certificates due wholly to the 
mistakes of ticket agents, so with more than were 
required, with 100 more than were necessary be- 
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yond the exempt limit, all having paid their rail- 
road fares in good faith, the roads could not by 
the strict interpretation of their rule give the half 
fare returning to the 930 who were every wiy 
regular. _Here was something like $10,000 taken 
from educational people on technicalities, but 
there was no way for the railroads to get around 
it. 

Then the time came for some quick thinking 
and prompt acting on the part of somebody, and a 
keen study of “technicalities” on the educators’ 
side of the question. It fell to the lot of the edi- 
tor of the Journal of Education to meet this emer- 
gency. It was then 9.30 a. m. of the last day. 

By the same “strict construction” as had guided 
the railroads it was entirely legitimate to go out 
fifty miles, and buy tickets back to Chicago and 
get certificates. A study of time tables revealed 
the fact that Michigan City, Ind., with its wonder- 
ful dunes, was fifty-two miles east of Chicago, that 
a fast train went out there at 10.30, and another 
fast train came back at 1.12. 

By use of the telephone the railroad officials 
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said this was an entirely correct proceeding, and it 
was agreed to put on a special car out and back. 
By the time this was thought and worked out: 
there were only twenty minutes left in which to get 
seventy men to forsake all and go on this mission.. 
No one wanted to go; everyone thought the other 
fellow should go, but when the situation: was ap- 
preciated, President-Elect Stratton D. Brooks,. 
superintendent of Boston, was the first to say, by. 
nod of the head, that he was ready for the sacrifice, 
and when the train started there were seventy- 
three, all in educational work, without one out- 
sider. 

Really it was delightful, and everyone rejoiced 
that he had gone. Here for nearly four hours. 
there was close association of twelve from Ne- 
braska, ten from Massachusetts, eight each from 
Louisiana, Ohio, and Illinois, four each from: 
Texas, Wisconsin, and West Virginia, three each 
from Michigan, Iowa, and New York, two each 
from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Minnesota, 
and one each from Indiana, Mississippi, and 
Georgia. 
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WHAT SHARE OF THE BLAME FOR THE INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF 
TRUANTS AND INCORRIGIBLES BELONGS TO THE SCHOOL? 


[Address at Department of Superintendence, Chicago.] 


BY JULIA RICHMAN, 


New York City. 


The British premier, Balfour, once said: “There 
are three kinds of lies: Lies,—lies and statistics; 
and of the three, statistics are the most mislead- 
ing.” 

All earnest, honest investigations furnish cor- 
roboration of this statement. One usually can 
make figures prove anything, notwithstanding Ser- 
geant Buzfuz’s dictum that “Figures, gentlemen, 
figures don’t lie.” One usually can make figures 
prove anything; but for the preparation of this 
paper, my attempt to get data from various sec- 
tions of the United States failed altogether to prove 
one thing, viz., that there is an increase in the num- 
ber of truants and incorrigibles. These data, how- 
ever, proved something else; they proved that 
until recently truancy records and statistics were 
carelessly and feebly gathered everywhere; that 
they are still carelessly and feebly gathered in many 
cities, towns, and counties; and that comparatively 
few cities or counties are properly equipped with 
a truancy bureau, or even with a sufficient number 
of truant or attendance officers. The inability to 
prove that there is or recently has been an increase 
in the number of truants and incorrigibles makes 
it necessary to change the topic to a new form: 
What share of the blame for the continued exist- 
ence of truants and incorrigibles belongs to the 
school? 

Truancy and incorrigibility are closely inter- 


related; they are almost interdependable. Occa- 
sionally a truant behaves himself when he is im 
school; occasionally an incorrigible child (by that 
I mean the chronically troublesome pupil) attends. 
regularly; but on the whole, the chronic truant is. 
lawless when in school, and the chronic bad boy 
plays truant when he can. Therefore, although 
the writer clearly understands that each of these 
phases of school life requires special treatment, the 
limitations of a single paper compel a general’ 
treatment of the entire subject. The same limita- 
tions compel a neglect of the girls’ side of these- 
vexatious problems. The troublesome boy up to- 
the present time has demanded the full attention of 
all concerned; but waywardness among girls is 
alarmingly on the increase, due to decreasing chiv- 
alry among men, parental negligence, the pleasure- 
seeking tendencies of the age, and the influence off 
those who find greater compensation and excite-- 
ment in a life of sin than in a life of toil. Is it to 
our credit that little or no scientific treatment of 
this condition has as yet been undertaken by the 
school? 

Indefinite and unsatisfactory as are most truancy 
records, where the work has been systematized’ 
there is general agreement as to the causes leading 
to chronic truancy, and as to the general conditions. 
which make the problem. 

Most investigators and-educators lay the heavi- 
est share of the blame to unfavorable home condi~ 
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tions. Summarized into four groups, these condi- 
tions appear to be :— 

‘1. Sub-Normal Physical Conditions, including 
mal-nutrition; defective vision, hearing, or men- 
tality; organic weaknesses; throat and nose 
troubles ; the cigarette habit ; and sexual depravity. 


2. Inefficient Parenthood, under which class must 
‘be enrolled the negligent, the indifferent, the in- 
competent, the intemperate, and the discouraged 
‘mother or father, or both; the deserted wife; the 
wage-earning mother; and the unsympathetic, 
often brutal stepmother or stepfather. 

3. Degraded Parenthood, including not only 
parents who are themselves offenders against the 
law, but also parents secretly in league with the de- 
linguent child in order to share in the profits of his 
illegal occupation orf even of his criminal acts. 


4. Vicious Associates, particularly the influence 
of the young loafer beyond school age. 

What share of the blame for these conditions be- 
longs to the school? A boy writing a composition 
on pins used the following sentence: “Pins have 
often been known to save people’s lives.” The 
teacher challenged the statement by asking: 
“How?” to which the boy replied: “By their not 
swallowing them.” By a similar line of reasoning 
some share of the blame for these adverse condi- 
tions belongs to the school, for it’s not trying to 
remove them, in part, at least. 

Sub-normal physical conditions are at last re- 
ceiving general recognition from school and health 
authorities, and no blame for their prevalence now 
tests upon the school except in those communities 
where medical aid has not yet been sought to re- 
lieve the situation. Some blame must continue to 
rest upon the school as long as badly-lighted and 
‘poorly-ventilated rooms, unhygienic furniture, and 
‘poor text are permitted to add to physical defects 
in children. To what extent the schools must in 
time provide proper food for underfed and badly- 
nourished children cannot be here discussed. 

Inefficient parenthood is one of the heaviest 
curses resting upon our country. When parents 
of this class are foreigners or those who for other 
«causes never attended our American schools, no 
real blame for their inefficiency belongs to us; but 
might not our evening schools have been made to 
reach out to help at least some of them? If, how- 
ever, it were found that an appreciable number of 
these social failures had been our school children 
in the past, can we honestly throw the full blame 
for their shortcomings upon economic conditions, 
‘the housing problem, and immigration? Let us go 
a step further. Is the school to-day training the 
children of the inefficient parents in such a way 
‘that when their turn comes they will be less in- 
-efficient? 

Except in so far as the degraded parent and the 
vicious associate were at one time school children 
‘whom the school failed to help, no direct blame 
-can come to us for their pernicious activity. But 
some, yes, much blame must ever fall upon the 
‘teacher who fails to discover when any one of her 
pupils is subject to vicious influences; who, hav- 
ang made the discovery, fails to attempt tc rescue 
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him therefrom; who, having made the attempt, 
fails to find out if the influence of the school is 
sufficient to counteract the evil from outside; and 
who, when all else has been unsuccessfully tried, 
fails to invoke some agency outside of the school 
to remove the child from his surroundings in order 
to give him a chance to develop in righteousness. 

There are reasons other than these which lead to 
lawlessness in our boys. In such reports as deal 
with the problem there is a general agreement that 
truancy is most prevalent during the years from 
eleven to fourteen, inclusive; almost all declare 
that the third and fourth years of school life show 
the critical period; and many find among little 
boys of six or seven years of age a tendency to play 
truant. Our own experience in New York con- 
firms these general views. 

The simplest of these problems is that of the 
truancy among little boys under eight. One or 
more of four general causes will account for this 
phase :— 

First. Some children acquire the street habit 
before they are regularly entered into school. 

Second. School has been held before the 
troublesome little fellow at home as a place of ter- 
ror. “You wait till you go to school. They'll 
make you mind,” is no unusual argument on the 
part of weak mothers. 

Third. School work under some teachers is not 
sufficiently attractive to appeal to the child, who 
finds more attraction on the streets. 

Fourth. Compulsory education laws rarely re- 
quire attendance of the child under eight. 

What share of the blame for these conditions be- 
longs to the school? Or better still, what can the 
school do to remove or lessen these causes? 

The first cause can be removed by creating a 
public demand for more kindergartens and more 
day nurseries. The community that allows its 
children under the age of six to find their own oc- 
cupations in crowded city streets or in rooms neg- 
lected by wage-earning mothers is sowing the wind 
which will yield a whirlwind harvest of wayward 
boys and girls. More nurseries, more kinder- 
gartens, and more supervised playgrounds must be 
our cry, as well as the cry of those outside who are 
trying to secure these benefits for our little ones. 

The second cause can be removed best by per- 
sonal appeal or at mothers’ meetings. Parents 
must be led to see the folly of using the school as 
a means of home discipline. 

The school must assume the full blame for the 
unattractiveness of its own work. Teachers must 
be held responsible for the keeping of children in 
school. If work which appeals to some children 
fails to appeal to all, the teacher must note this, 
and must plan something specially attractive to 
keep the interest and good will of the little fellow 
who seems bored. The majority of children get 
on in spite of the dullness of routine work; but the 
others, the special or cifficult cases, must have spe- 
cial work, or the school must take the blame for its 
failure to meet their needs. 

The varying demands of different compulsory 
education laws make it difficult to generalize in ref- 
erence to the fourth cause. Whether the best 
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years to be included be eight to fourteen or eight 
to sixteen, or seven to fourteen or sixteen must be 
decided elsewhere; but for this point the school 
must contend, that after a child has once been ad- 
mitted, whether at seven, or six, or even five, at- 
tendance on the child’s part be made compulsory, 
except when for cause the parent decides to keep 
him at home. The law in some states defines tru- 
ancy asa failure to attend school, making no differ- 
entiatibn between the parent’s offence in keeping 
the child at home and the child’s offence in remain- 
ing away from school without the parent’s knowl- 
edge. It is this latter form which the school and 
the school alone must check. Many a chronic 
truant of twelve or fourteen acquired the habit as 
a little fellow. If the school would have fewer 
chronic truants in the future, it must look out now 
for the unauthorized absences of the little boys, 
and must see that they are placed under teachers 
who can make school so attractive that the street 
will by comparison lose its charm. 

Statistics show that the greatest number of cases 
of truancy and incorrigibility occurs among boys 
from eleven to (and including) fourteen years of 
age and in the third and fourth years of school. 
The severest indictment of school management ap- 
pears in this last statement. Why should boys of 
twelve, thirteen, or fourteen be in the third or even 
the fourth year of school? Assuming that boys 
enter the first year of school at the average age of 
eight (in congested cities the average is much 
lower), why should they not be out of the fourth 
year by the time they are twelve, and out of the 
sixth year at fourteen? We can never again ac- 
cept as a justification, “Because they do not know 
enough.” The over-age child is the most impor- 
tant problem in the school; the over-age child is 
the cause of most of the other serious problems. 
Some school authorities think they have met this 
problem when they push the child ahead. Push- 
ing ahead complicates the situation for the boy 
who does not know the work of the lower grades. 
It is not a high grade of class he needs, but a class 
of boys of his own age and his own feeble intellec- 
tual powers. Special classes, special schools, 
picked teachers, abridged, and amended, and at- 
tractive courses of study (including definite voca- 
tional work),—these are the means for solving the 
most vexatious discipline problems in any school. 
If such measures are not universally applied to the 
control of truancy, who is to blame? 

There are psychological influences, too, that are 
contributory to the waywardness of the boy be- 
tween eleven and fourteen. He is neither baby 
nor little boy, nor yet a big boy. Under inefficient 
parents, he has lost his fear of home control, and 
his early fear of school control is disappearing. 
He feels his strength developing, and with its de- 
velopment comes the desire to test it against the 
strength of another, to match his will against 
another’s. Is not the school to blame that our 
teachers never seem able to understand that the 


psychology they studied in order to pass an ex- 


amination which admitted them to the profession 
is here needed? Applied psychology means more 
than a credited course at a university, 
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Two other important phases of the problem need 
consideration. What the Germans call Die Wan- 
derlust is a considerable factor. It is no uncom- 
mon thing for a boy to spend hours and days in 
aimlessly wandering about the streets or parks. 
Innocent enough at the start, the situation grows 
complicated before long. He meets other boys, 
idle wanderers like himself. He meets a bigger 
boy, who boasts of his achievements, which chal- 
lenge the admiration of the little fellow. The 
worship of the big boy by the little fellow is his un- 
conscious way of expressing the hero-worship, 
which, if properly directed, is one of God’s most in- 
spiring forces. Before long the gang-leader be- 
comes his hero. Hero-worship first, then moral 
weakness, later brute fear (sometimes caused by 
physical force, sometimes by immoral sexual con- 
trol) attach him to the gang and its leader; by this 
time ordinary school influences have lost their 
power to reclaim him. <A special class or a special 
school, the best teacher, attractive manual and 
physical work, and special concessions may help 
(in many cases), even cure. Who is to blame that 
few school systems have established the right kind 
of day class or school for these boys? One special 
day school in New York, established three years 
ago, from an enrollment of over 500 delinquents, 
shows forty-nine per cent. of absolute cures. Why 
should these boys, half of whom were cured in this 
day school, have been sent to a custodial school? 
Furthermore, is it not better to teach a wayward 
boy self-control while surrounded by temptation? 
The weakness of the custodial school is that it re- 
moves the boy from temptation and from normal 
conditions of living. The absence of temptation 
is no proof that it can be resisted. The willingness 
to conform to institution regulations is no guar- 
anty of fitness to cope with trying home conditions, 
The custodial school (whether truant or parental) 
should be reserved until after the special school has 
failed to work reform. 

One other phase of the question, to my mind 
one of the most important, and, at the same time, 
one of the least recognized, is the improper charac- 
terization of the boys’ acts. 

“He is a bad boy” may mean so many things. 
In the eyes of some teachers, a boy is bad if he 
talks repeatedly to his neighbor. The boy who 
has a fight with another boy is “bad.” The boy 
who does not study his lessons is “bad.” The boy 
who goes to a moving picture show is “bad.” The 
boy who throws ink across the room ‘is “bad.” 


The boy who “answers back” is “bad.” The 
boy who rifles the teacher’s desk is “bad.’’ The 
boy who disobeys school rules is “bad.” “Give a 


dog a bad name and hang him” should now read: 
“Give a boy a bad name and ruin him.” 

All school types of “badness” need classification. 
Many of them under careful classification would no 
longer be considered “bad.”” A boy’s wrong acts 
are often due not so much to the deliberate choos- 
ing of wrong after he knows right, but to the lack 
of any sense of right or wrong. Children’s so- 
called “badness” is due to unmorality oftener than 
to immorality. 

Until a boy’s moral nature has been roused and 
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developed, it is absurd to think that one can find 
the basis of appeal in theoretic ethics or right for 
right’s sake. Who is to blame when blind, un- 
questioning obedience to short-sighted, arbitrary 
school rules is made the basis of a child’s conduct 
and reputation? 

When children go through school learning 
nothing except what can be given to hundreds sim- 
ultaneously, in classes so large that undue em- 
phasis is laid upon order and quiet, who is to blame 
if the majority leave school with morals that alarm 
those interested? Go through the list of “bad 
boys” in your school or your town. Classify their 
offences. Is immorality or unmorality respon- 
sible? If the latter, what share of the blame for 
this condition belongs to the schools? In the 
process of training, is not the ethical development 
of a child as much the school’s affair as ‘his intel- 
lectual advance? If so, why consider a boy hope- 
less or degenerate because he commits a moral 


offence? Do we consider him intellectually hope- . 


less or defective because of his errors in spelling 
or arithmetic? 

Let us now leave tle many other factors which 
contribute to juvenile delinquency, and give a lit- 
tle thought to the way the truancy problem is be- 
ing met. A few, but only a few, cities report great 
advance in the control of truancy. This advance 
is due in a large degree to the fact that school au- 
thorities are paying more attention to the entire 
problem. Larger appropriations are being se- 
cured; more and better qualified attendance or 
truant officers are being employed, a special su- 
perintendent or agent is often assigned exclt- 
sively to the truancy department; compulsory at- 
tendance and child labor laws are being mo-e 
systematically enforced; parental schools are in- 
creasing their capacity and improving their man- 
agement ; special classes for mental defectives, for 
physical defectives, for recently arrived immi- 
grants, and for dull, backward, and over-age chil- 
dren are on the increase; children are being better 
graded; teaching is better; manual and physical 
training are made to exert a more wholesome in- 
fluence; social forces aiming at the betterment of 
child-life are co-operating more and more; and 
last, but not by any means least, the delinquent is 
being treated as an individual, and not as one of a 
class. 

Truancy and waywardness in children must be 
regarded as moral diseases, and must be dealt 
with scientifically. 

When physical disease attacks an appreciabte 
number in a community the burden of investiga- 
tion, reseatch, and treatment is never left to the in- 
dividual and average physician under whose care 
the patient comes. Boards of health, associations 
of prominent physicians, medical journals, univer- 
sity medical schools, endowed institutions of medi- 
cal research all set themselves to discover the 
cause and best treatment for the control and pre- 
vention of such disease. Have you ever read the 
bibliographical list of what has been said, done, 
and written by the medical world for the control 
of tuberculosis, diphtheria, cancer, meningitis, or 
any one of a dozen other diseases? 

Every phase is studied, every primary, sec- 
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ondary, or auxiliary cause is traced, analyzed, and 
made the subject of further special investigation. 
Every form of treatment, curative or preventive, 
is tested. Every method of enlisting not oniy 
professional but general sympathy, support, and 
co-operation is employed. 

Examine the records of the N. E. A. Among 
the many hundreds of addresses madc under its 
auspices, how few, how depressingly few papers 
were prepared in the interest of these school d's- 
eases. Here and yon some one has worked out 
the problem locally. A few reports show truancy 
under comparative control; a few records give in 
general terms the mode of treatment; but at best 
such treatment is the expression of the personal 
attitude of one or another man or woman towards 
the evil. Such practice, no matter how successful 
in individual cases or places, can never of its own 
force develop into a science. We need to study 
and imitate the methods of the medical profession. 
Leading physicians from all over the civilized wor!d 
met in congress in Washington last September to 
discuss only one thing—the most pressing problem 
in physical disease—the control and prevention cf 
tuberculosis. The danger to the morals of the 
community from the spread of truancy and other 
forms of juvenile delinquency is greater and more 
far-reaching than the danger to the health of the 
community from the spread, of the white plague. 
Let us study and imitate the methods of tne medi- 
cal profession. Let us demand that a regular or 
special conference or congress of the N. E. A. be 
held, devoted exclusively to the problem of the de- 
linquent, both boy and girl. Let us call together 
all who are striving with success to cope with the 
situation, not only school workers, but social work- 
ers and court officers. Let us take the best from 
all that can be brought together and formulate with 
wisdom the best mode of scientific treatment. Let 
us not wait until those outside of school take’ the 
matter in hand. Let us leave it no longer to 
chance inspiration to deal with our wayward chil- 
dren. What good can come to the child from 
throwing the blame on the home, the parents, the 
economic conditions, or the street influences? The 
more adverse the outside conditions, the more 
need of effort on the part of the school to rescue 
the child, Are not the home and the shop and eco- 
nomic conditions responsible in a great measure 


for tuberculosis? Does that fact justify 
the hospital or the physician in giving up 
an incipient case as hopeless? Then what 


right has the school or the teacher to 
give up the case of a wayward child as hopeless? 
Waywardness is a disease ; and only when all scien- 
tific and sympathetic means have been exhausted 
without result should a child be placed in a correc- 
tional institution. 

The successful treatment of tuberculosis is 
psychic as well as physiologic. So, too, must the 
treatment of juvenile délinquency be considered. 
The physician impresses the patient with faith in his 
ewecovery. So, too, must the teacher impress the 
child. She must have faith in him, a faith so 
wholesome that he will learn to have faith in him- 
self. She must encourage so that her encourage- 
ment will spur the weakest to effort. Oh, the 
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effect of a tender word oma parched and starving 
little heart. Cases of individual rescues effected 
by a kind word crowd upon me. 

Dominick, the little Italian, the terror of three 
successive schools, who to-day is not only a fine lad, 
but who has reformed several other boys, changed 
from a lawless, defiant, misdemeanant to the pride 
of the class—how? By a teacher who said to him, 
“I think you are trying to-day, dear.” Poor little 
chap! He told his teacher frankly that it was her 
calling him “dear” which developed in him a de- 
termination to please her. 

The insolent, defiant Irish boy, driven from room 
to room, who to-day is working steadily, respect- 
ful, law-abiding, ambitious, what worked his re- 
form? <A teacher, who in reply to the principal's 
question, “Well, how is Tom doing in here?” 
looked at the class in line and noticing that Tom 
was standing up straight said, “Oh, he’s going to 
be all right. -He’s the best stander in the class.” 
And Tom, poor Tom, the first time he had ever 
been the best anything, took heart, and worked 
for further commendation. 

Ikey, the little Russian boy, in rags which almost 
fell from his poor, thin little legs. What changed 
him from an ugly little outcast to a boy who tried, 
really tried to do what was right? A clean suit of 
clothes, a warm bath, and a daily glass of milk, 
given by a teacher who sensed the boy’s needs. 

Have you read Owen Kildare’s account of the 
effect upon him of the first gentle touch he had 
ever felt? 

Seldom in his life as a child had anyone said a 
kind word to him. One day when a strange 
woman patted him on the cheek he almost cried 
with the joy of it. 

“With a light pat on my cheek and one of the 
sunniest smiles ever shed on me,” he says of the in- 
cident, “she put a penny in my hand. She was 
gone before I realized what had happened. Some- 
how | felt that were she to come back I couid 
have said to her: “Say, lady, I haven’t got much to 
give, but I'll give you all me poipers, me pennies, 
and me knife if you’ll do that agen!’ ” 

Go back to your schools. Pick out your so- 
called worst boys. Find out whether heart-hun- 
ger as well as stomach-hunger may not be one of 
the symptoms of the disease. There is not a 
teacher in all our broad land who would knowingly 
let a child’s body starve to death for want of physi- 
cal food. Why should any child’s heart or soul be 
allowed to starve to death for want of a little sym- 
pathy and affection? Bodily starvation, at its 
worst, can gnly end in death; soul starvation, at its 
worst, ends in a hateful, ugly, defiant, lawless atti- 
tude toward authority which not only ruins the 
starved one but brings disaster to the social order. 
Does not some blame belong to the school if its 
teachers fail to feed these starving souls? 

What then can the school do to lessen its share 
of the blame for juvenile misdeeds? Its powers 
are of two kinds, preventive and corrective. As 
preventive measures the school authorities must 
provide :— 

Proper medical inspection. 

Judicious grading. 

An attractive course of study tending to make 
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children useful to the community in which they 
live. : 

Classes sufficiently small to permit the teacher to 
give individual help and inspiration to all her 
children, 

Vocational training at the age of twelve for all 
children classed as “difficult cases.” 

Free use of shops, gymnasia, and baths, even in 
primary grades. 

In congested districts free use of school play- 
grounds after school hours. 

Proper entertainments and amusements given in 
school buildings to offset low-grade amusement 
halls, 

Individual, scientific diagnosis of each child’s 
moral defects as well as of his physical defects. 

City relief to the destitute in the form of schola-- 
ships to school children. | 

A post-certificate class for boys and girls, over 
fourteen but under sixteen, licensed to work, but 
out of employment. 

As corrective measures the school must pro- 
vide :— 

Special industrial classes. 

Special industrial day schools. 

Special school and home visitors. 

A sympathetic probation system before children 
become criminal. 

An efficient truancy bureau. 

An effective magistrate’s court. 

An industrial parental school. 

Closer affiliations with children’s societies and 
juvenile courts. 

Improved child labor and compulsory education 
laws, which shall compel the attendance at school 
of boys and girls between fourteen and sixteen, 
licensed but unemployed. 

Much has been done and is now being done bv 
school authorities to check tiuancy and juvenile de- 
linquency. I wish I might be able to record that the 
best that is being done has come from the unaided 
efforts of the school. There is a keen professional 
jealousy in my heart at the thought that Jane 
Addams of Chicago, Ben Lindsey of Denver, Joha 
Gunckel of Toledo, and others who have achieved 
so much in their fight for our children are not pub- 
lic school teachers. Is there anything that they 
have achieved that we might not have done hai 
we directed our best efforts along the same lines? 

Some of the same professional jealousy rises ut 
the frequent thought that many of the finest men 
and women now graduating from our colleges, 
enter settlements and other forms of philanthropic 
social service in preference to becoming public 
school teachers. Can any field be found that offers 
more limitless potentialities for the best civie and 
social service than the public school? ITs it not 
time for college presidents and college professors 
in the department of sociology to make that poi it 
clear to under-graduates? Is there not more honor 
in serving God and the state through the rearing 
of moral citizens, for a salary paid by the state 
than in attempting to do a limited amount of similar 
work for a stipend begged from a philanthropist? 
I have no quarrel with the settlements or other so- 
cial movements; in fact, I owe much inspiration to 
some of their fine work. But my heart feels sore 
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at the thought that they are doing much that we 
might have done, yes, that we should have done. 
And if we had done these things, with the facilities 
at our command, might not, nay, would not they 
have been better done? Is there no soreness in 
your hearts at the thought that among 200 dele- 
yates to the Conference on the Care of Dependent 
Children held last month in Washington, the 
teacher was a negligible quantity, and the N. E. A. 
was not officially invited to send a representative? 
Is it possible that the President of the United 
States believes that the school people have no in- 
terest in the subject? 

Let it never be imagined that in the system out- 
lined in this paper I am attempting to offer 2n 
educational panacea. Governor Hughes recently 
said; “Political mischief will exist under any sys- 
tem.” So, tco, will educational mischief exist under 
any system ; but it is our business to make the sys- 
tem the best possible, and to put into the hands of 
our teachers weapons which they can most readily 
use in the crusade organized for child-rescue. 

Child-rescue i our duty; child-ruin is our shame. 
The best way to keep a child from doing something 
bad is to set him to work doing something good. 
It is our duty to find the something good. It is 
our shame if the child chooses the something bad. 
We have too long laid the emphasis upon the 
merely intellectual side of school work. A child’s 
soul cannot be reclaimed by means of the multipli- 
cation tables or long division. Shall we never 
learn that lesson? In the great struggles of our 
nation is it intellect or principle that will win? 

But a few days since, the whole country, indeed 
the whole civilized world, joined in a tribute to the 
memory of that prince among men, Abraham Lin- 
coln. Would intellect alone have given him his 
marvelous power? Was it not rather the princi- 
ple back of the intellect that made him the leader 
and the conqueror of his.time? The inspiration 
of his acts puts new stimulus into the acts of 
those for the preservation of whose country he 
laid down his own precious life; the inspiration of 
his words puts new life into the thoughts of those 
who would serve God and country... Let me 
reverently, as one who treads on holy ground, lay 
before you my final plea, couched in some of his 
own immortal phrases. 

Two score and twelve years ago our predeces- 
sors brought forth upon this platform a new asso- 
ciation, conceived in earnestness, and dedicated to 
the advancement of the profession of teaching, and 
to the promotion of popular education. Now we 
are engaged in a great civic struggle, testing 
whether the influence of the school is strong 
enough to combat those adverse forces, born of 
immigration, economic conditions, parental neg- 
lect, municipal corruption, and industrial in- 
equalities, which tend to degrade standards of 
American citizenship. It is not for us to invade 
the issue. It is rather for us here to rededicate 
this association to the cause of delinquent child- 
hood, and to place the teacher in the very forefront 
of the battle against ignorance, inefficiency, vice, 
and crime. Let ys here highly resolve that the 
school, under God, shall be consecrated to the 
making of the best citizens, into whose keeping 
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may safely be committed the martyred President's 
sacred trust, that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people shall not perish from 
the earth. 
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PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY FOR BOYS. 


[Address at dedication of Newsboys’ Building, Toledo, 
February 22, by A. E. Winship. } 


This is an important hour for Toledo, and no 
less important for the nation. This dedication 
signifies more than is dreamed of in your philoso- 
phy. Before this century closes some orator may 
well say: “Four score and seven years ago there 
was here born a new public responsibility for 
boys, conceived in wisdom and dedicated to the 
proposition that all manhood is the fruitage of 
boyhood.” 

Here for the first time the public has demon- 
strated its responsibility for boys by providing 
liberally and wisely for their physical, social, and 
ethical development. 

This movement is as radically distinct from all 
other work for boys as wireless telegraphy is from 
wired telegraphy. 

Among the wonders of the new century is the 
discovery that fresh air will do as much for tube:- 
culosis of the joints as for the lungs, and that a mes- 
sage can go as fast and as far without wire as with. 
And Toledo has taught us that the public, indeti- 
nite though it be, has as distinct responsibility for 
the boys of a community as has the home or 
school. In the long ago there was a voice in the 
wilderness crying: “Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,” and in our day, and in your 
city, another John is crying out: “Repent, for in 
the boys the kingdom of manhood is at hand.” 

This building is as important as was the original 
spinning jenny and weaving loom one hundred 
and fifty years ago. And while the world will lit- 
tle note nor long remember what we say here, it 
can never forget what John Gunckel has done 
here. 

The positive and universal influences for good 
in a boy’s life are the home, the school, and the 
public. The home has absolute and sole respons:- 
bility until the child is six years of age; from six to 
ten the home shares the responsibility with the 
school; from ten to sixteen the home and school 
may appeal to the juvenile court for aid, or the ju- 
venile court may take the child from the home or 
school; from ten years onward the public must do 
many things for boys in the mass which the home, 
school, and juvenile court cannot do. 

We hear much about boys in the gang, and 
heretofore most of the work done for them has 
been on the “gang” basis. It has been left for 
Toledo to show the world that the only way co 
save boys as a whole is in the mass. Mr. Gunckel 
has discovered that two thousand boys are a safer 
and better proposition in the mass than are little 
clubs scattered about the churches and social ser- 
tlements. The man who picks up a nugget oi 
gold is in great luck; he may wear it as a charm 
and be envied by his friends, but the man who dis- 
covers a vein of gold may have millions in the 
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Give Them a Place to Play. 


By Denis A. McCartby. 


> 


Plenty of room for dives and dens, 
(Glitter and glare and sin!) 

Plenty of room for prison pens, 
(Gatber tbe criminals in!) 

Plenty of room for jails and courts, 
(Willing enougb to pay) 

But never a place for the lads to race, 
Ro, never a place to play! 


Plenty of room for shops and stores, 
(Mammon must bave tbe best!) 
Plenty of room for the running sores 
That rot in the city’s breast! 
Plenty of room for the lures tbat lead 
The bearts of our poutb astray, 
But never a cent on a playground 
spent, 
Ro, never a place to play! 


Plenty of room for scbools and balls, 
Plenty of room for art; 

Plenty of room for teas and balls, 
Platform, stage, and mart. 

Proud is the city—sbe finds a place 
For many a fad today, 

But sbe’s more than blind if sbe fails 

to find 

B place for the boys to play! 


Give them a chance for innocent sport, 
Give them a chance for fun— 
Better a playground plot than a court 
And a jail when the barm is done! 
Give them a chance—if you stint them 
now, 
Tomorrow pou'll bave to pay 
A larger bill for a darker ill, 
So give them a place to play! 





mass, though there be not a nickel’s worth of free 
gold for a charm. Many a man in club work may 
have one little gang with thrilling stories to tell 
thereof, but Gunckel has two thousand boys in the 
mass with hundreds of incidents, so many, indeed, 
that it would be bewildering to recite them. 

One ray of sunlight, or a gang of rays, passed 
through a prism makes a little rainbow, but the 
multi-million rays in the free air reveal no beauty. 
After the prism has spread a ray of sunlight in 
dazzling glory it has robbed it of its power to 
give life; only in the mass is the sunlight life-giv- 
ing. So, at last, and for the first time, has a city 
given the better life to all the boys in mass. 

In another way the glory of the mass is demon- 
strated in this building. Many great things are 
done by multi-millionaires, whose names are at- 
tached without or within, above or below, their 
monuments, and for this we give thanks. In the 
name of an institution like Harvard or Dart- 
mouth, its loyal sons will give to the limit; in the 
name of a church, or of an institution represent- 
ing various denominations. But there has had to 
be some scheme or war cry, watchword, party 
shiboleth, or personal honor to call forth large 
gifts, but here you dedicate a building for which 
more than one hundred thousand dollars has been 
given freely, adequately, and promptly by people 
in the mass. Not for a church, not for a party, 
not for personal pride or honor, have men, women, 
and children of all denominations, of all conditions 
and traditions, six thousand strong, given in the 


mass. Not for one boy, not because ten boys or a 
hundred have been rescued, but because boys in 
the mass are being uplifted industrially, inspired 
intellectually, and purified individually. hat 
John Gunckel has done, personally, you have/done 
in the mass, and Toledo will be identified here- 
after with the birth of these twin ideas and ideals, 
helping boys in the mass by massing your helpful- 
ness. 

Paraphrasing Lincoln’s famous letter to Horace 
Greeley you say: “If we could save more boys by 
doing something else, or if we could save more 
boys by doing something less, or if we could save 
more boys by giving and doing more, we would du 
it, but our paramount object in this struggle is to 
save all boys in all ways for all times.” 

We have come here to set apart this building as 
the permanent recreation home of boys, living and 
unborn, who struggle for a living on the streets. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. 

But in a larger sense it is not a building that we 
dedicate, but human lives. It is for us rather to 
here dedicate the newsboys to the unfinished 
work of John Gunckel and the people of Toledo. 
It is for these boys and those who shall come after 
them to take renewed devotion to this cause for 
which you have given so large a measure of devo- 
tion. It is for them to here highly resolve that 
your labor shall not have been in vain. That, 
under God, this nation shall have a new sense of 
public responsibility for boys. 
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EDUCATIONAL SOLIDARITY IN NEBRASKA. 

Nebraska is educationally efficient and delight- 
ful in many ways, and in a series of editorials it 
will be a pleasure to refer to special conditions of 
progress and promise. 

The most distinguishing feature in the educa- 
tional life of the state is what Chancellor Avery— 
Dr. Andrews’ successor—styles the educational 
solidarity of the state. Nowhere else are there 
more harmonious conditions among institutions 
and leaders than here. The “machine” is univer- 
sally and uniformly loyal. Noone has been able in 
years to inject an element of discord. The State 
University has no jealousy of Peru, with its great 
classic and scientific normal school, nor is Peru 
suspicious of Kearney, the second normal school, 
whose growth is without a parallel in the entire 
country, nor are Peru and Kearney jealous of the 
eight new union county normal schools, nor have 
any of these state institutions friction with the va- 
rious denominational colleges. Presidents Avery, 
Crabtree, and Thomas of the state schools are 
hand in glove with Perry of Crete, Aylesworth of 
Bethany, Huntington of Wesleyan, and the other 
sectarian colleges. In legislation, in State Asso- 
ciation, in the State Schoolmasters’ Club there is 
no evidence of cross purposes. 

The State University can grant certificates an] 
educate teachers for the common schools, and 
Peru and Kearney can educate teachers for high 
schools and certificate therefor. To one who 


knows the educational eddies in all the states of the 
union, it is highly refreshing to be intimate with 
the men personally and institutionally in a state like 
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Nebraska, and have no occasion to respect the 
soreness, sensitiveness, or suspicion of anybody. 

The Nebraska State University has seen one 
chancellor go and-anether come so quietly that the 
country has scarcely known there was anything 
a-doing, and there has been no more chafing than 
excitement. It was not planned to have the dis- 
solving view quite so imperceptible as it has been. 
When Chancellor Andrews finally insisted upon re- 
tiring, there was little if any thought of the succes- 
sion that eventually transpired. Chancellor, An- 
drews tried to retire twice before he succeeded, 
and not until it was entirely clear that he could not 
live in the Nebraska climate another winter, or 
have any official cares for the present, was his de- 
parture agreed upon. 

The minute this was settled and the national 
election of November 3 was over, the student body 
just started out with a whoop for William Jennings 
Bryan, and the thought had a wildfire contagion, 
but Mr. Bryan chanced tobe at home and free to 
say and do things, and he said quietly and effec- 
tively: “There, boys, that will do. Now go back 
and sit down,” or words to the same effect, and 
they did it with neatness and dispatch. ““What a 
college president he would make!” was the, uni- 
versal exclamation when it was seen how the boys 
heeded his suggestion. 

Then there went out a call for some man with a 
national reputation, some young man already 
the nation’s eye, like L. H. Bailey of Cornell, or 
Kenyon Butterfield of Amherst, but at the first 
meeting of the board of regents, as by one voice 
they said: “Let’s put in one of our own deans.” 
“Why limit it to the deans?” was asked, and then 
(nobody quite knows how it all happened so spon- 
taneously) Samuel Avery of the chemistry depart- 
ment, without aspirations for it and without any 
champions, was elected, and the deans, the profes- 
sors, the students, and the legislators said with one 
accord: ‘It is well,” and without any ado Avery 
went about his work as though that was the one 
thing for which he had fitted himself. Really it is, 
all in all, the most unique experience | have ever 
witnessed, and one of.the most satisfactory condi- 
tions of things in spirit and effectiveness I have 
known. 





CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 


The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, president of Clark 
College, and member. of the Massachusetts state 
board of education, died on February 20, and the 
nation joins the state in mourning the loss of a 
notable expert in statesmanship and a statesman 
in education. The Boston Herald editorial is emi- 
nently satisfactory :-— 

“New England has bred more eloquent, more 
brilliant, more bookish sons for public life since 
the Civil war than Carroll D. Wright, but she has 
not sent forth many who have been his peers in 
serviceableness, judicial temper, intelligent sym- 
pathy with contemporary life, and pioneer service 
in social science. Out from a Universalist clergy- 
man’s parsonage he came, blessed with a robust, 
symmetrical physical frame, a handsomely- 
moulded, refined, yet strong-featured face, and with 
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ethical and religious ideals retained until the end. 
He missed a college education, but in due time 
came to be a favorite lecturer before colleges and 
universities, and later head of Clark College, 
whither he was induced to go by the late Senator 
Hoar. He made a gallant record in the Civil war, 
serving with distinction under Sheridan in the 
Shenandoah Valley campaign. Choosing law as 
his profession, he began its practice, specializing in 
patents, and bade fair to become famous and 
wealthy, when a call arose that altered his life, gave 
him high rank in a field of human activity, hitherto 
practically undeveloped in this country, and in 
which he was to win national and international re- 
nown. This was his summons, in 1873, to take 
charge of the Massachusetts bureau of statistics of 
labor, which position he accepted tentatively, ex- 
pecting to return to his profession. But he had 
the mind and the character for doing the task so 
well that public opinion would not have permitted 
another to take his place, save under the compul- 
sion of his call to the higher place, where he went 
in 1885, to become the first federal commissioner of 
labor. In that capacity he remained, untouched by 
partisan envy, until 1904, when he left to take the 
presidency of Clark College.” 


——+ 
oro 


THE LATE DR. NOSS. 


Dr. Theodore B. Noss, long time principal of 
the State Normal school at California, Penn., died 
of pneumonia at the Auditorium hotel, Chicago, 
on. March 1. Dr. and Mrs. Noss arrived in 
Chicago just a week before his death. They went, 
as has long been their custom, to attend the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence. He 
was taken down with pneumonia soon after he ar- 
rived, and though he had the best medical and 
trained nurse attendance, the case was serious 
from the first, though few of those at the meeting 
knew of his illness. Dr. Noss was one of the best 
professionally educated men in the country, and 
had done more by way of the scientific study of 
education abroad, with possibly two exceptions, 
than has any other man. He had made more of 
the normal school over which he presided for 
twenty years than has been made of almost any 
other state normal school. He was one of the 
most prominent Methodists of Pennsylvania, hav- 
ing been a delegate to the general conference. 
He had made a beautiful new home during the 
past year, and was planning for a quiet, restful life 
hereafter. He was a great teacher, a noble men 
with a progressive spirit. Few men in the pro- 
fession would be more missed, as few were more 
beloved. 
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TOLEDO’S WISDOM. 


has taken an 





heroic attitude on the 
school grounds proposition, buying a six-acre lot 
for one high schoolhouse, to cost a quarter of a 
million dollars, and a twelve-acre lot for another 
equally costly high school building. Both build- 
ings are in locations where land is costly, but a wise 
committee said it was absurd to put such costly 
buildings on inadequate lots. Superintenden: \an 
Cleve has things a-going some in Toledo. 


Toledo 
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APPROPRIATE ENDING. 


An animal worth $700 kicked himself to death 
on December 9 on board the ocean steamer Mesba. 
This jackass enjoyed kicking above all else, and he 
kicked as long as there was a breath of life in him, 
We have often wished that we might be at ‘the 
funeral of some of the kickers of this world. The 
captain of the Mesba refused té have him buried at 
sea, and so had him sed for fuel, on the ground 
that the hot place was’ where he beloriged. 





NEEDED SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN INDIANA, 


Indiana has many of the finest school laws of tlie 
country so fay as they have been proposed and ad- 
vocated by school men, but she has one of the most 
disgraceful school book'laws of the country, passed 
by politicians against the protest of educators or by 
silencing some of them’in a wicked manner. The 
state is great educationally, but when the cheap 
politician gets in his work it is an outrage. 

Think of a law that shall specify that a primer 
can only cost ten cents and other books in propor- 
tion. Itis not a question as to the worth of a 
book, but its cheapness! 

The Indiana town and city superintendents, after 
a brave and noble expression of their indignation 
after a careful investigation through a committee, 
passed the following series of resolutions :— 

1. That the laws relating to the adoption and 
handling of text-books now in the statutes of Indi- 
ana he repealed, 

2. That a law be passed by the next general as- 
sembly providing for free text-books in all public 
schools of the state. 

3. Your committee recommends. that such. law 
provide :-— 

(a) For the inauguration.of the free book syo- 
tem with the expiration of contracts now in force. 

(b). That the books to be thus used shall be se- 
lected by the local school authorities from a, list 
approved by the state board of education, and shall 
be purchased at prices not to exceed those stipu- 
lated in the’ approved list by the state board of 
education. 

(c) That the state board of education sitting 
from time to time as a board of school book com- 
missioners. shall: prepare a list of approved text- 
books on the various subjects taught in the ele- 
mentary and high schools of the state, as follows: 
Any book shall be placed on said list of “approved 
text-books,” providing the publisher thereof files 
a copy of the book offered in the office of the su- 
perintendent of public instruction with a certificate 
of the regular list price, together with a written 
proposition to offer such a book for sale in Indi- 
ana for not to exceed seventy-five per cent. of the 
certified list price, and files bond to cover faithful 
performance of this agreement and to insure that 
all books sold shall bé as good as the sample filed 
with the superintendent of public. instruction, and 
providing further that the said book shall be the 
equal in the judgment of the board of school book 
commissioners in matter, style, and mechanical ex- 
ecution of the standard set out in the statute. 

(d) That school. corporations shall have the 
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of introducing the rental system in the high 
schools provided that the annual rental of any book 
shall not exceed 25 per cent. of its cost, the pro- 
ceeds of rentals to be used in maintaining the sup- 
ply of books. 

(e) That the law shall impose such penalties on 
publishers and school trustees as will secure the 
just administration of the law. 

+ o-o@-0-+ 
INITIATING EIGHTH GRADE. 


Many cities are now initiating the eighth grade 
into high school associations. Indeed, the city 
that neglects this is now inexcusable. We have 
spoken of many illustrations, as at Binghamton, 
Ithaca, and Ilion, N. Y., but the latest and most 
novel instance that I have found is at the 
Francis W. Parker school, Chicago, Flora 
J. Cook, principal. One day each week, for one 
hour after school, there is a dance, under the guid- 
ance of the physical director of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Chicago, on which oc- 
casion the young people of all classes in the high 
school and the eighth grade participate. No class 
distinctions are possible, and before the year is 
over, the eighth grade pupils are entirely at home 
with the high school students. 

ce anor 
ALBERT G. LANE SCHOOL. 


Chicago has honored herself by naming the best 
school building in the city, and one of the best in 
the country, for her long-time superintendent, and 
the Albert G. Lane Technical High school was 
dedicated on the Monday evening before the open- 
ing of the Department on Tuesday morning. Mr. 
Lane was the most important official in the history 
of the association, if we except Secretary Shepard. 
Mr. Lane never missed a meeting after the enlarge- 
ment of its scope. in 1885. He was an officer for 
nearly a quarter of a century. He was president 
for two years, 1893 and 1894, and was chairman 
of the board of trustees of the permanent fund for 
nearly fifteen years, a position he occupied at the 
time of his death. No other man has occupied the 
same position in the National Education Associa- 
tion. The city of Chicago paid him the highest 
honor in its gift, and the board of education hon- 
o1ed the Department of Superintendence by allow- 








ing them, virtually, to dedicate the building. 
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WOMAN’S ASSOCIATION FOR THE BETTERMENT 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOLHOUSES. 


An important factor of schoolhouse improve- 
ment in North Carolina is the Woman’s. Associ1- 
tion for the Betterment of Public Schoolhouses. 
This association was organized in the spring of 
1902. Its membership is limited, as its name im- 
plies, to women, and any public-spirited woman in 
North Carolina is eligible for membership. 

The organization is three-fold: (1) The state as- 
sociation ; (2) the county associations; (3) the dis- 
trict associations. Associations have been formed 
in fifty-four of the ninety-seven counties and: in 
nearly two hundred rural public school districts. 

The purposes of the association are: (1) To in- 
terest the patrons of the public schools in the con- 
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dition of the houses in which their children spend 
so much of their time ; (2) to make the schoolhouse 
the centre of the social life in the community in 
which it is located; (3) to make the schoolhouse 


the model of cleanliness and beauty for each home 


therein represented ; (4) to cultivate in the children 
of the state a love for the beautiful. 


<@n0.0 4h. 


AN ARITHMETICAL EXHIBIT. 


A remarkable educational exhibition is to he 
seen at Teachers College, New York, where Pro- 
fersor David Eugene Smith has filled the large 
museum room with the most valuable collection of 
books and materials showing the historical devel- 
opment of mathematics in the world. 

The growth of number systems is illustrated bv 
several Babylonian cylinders, by magic squares on 
stone and in Chinese silk, and by Greek, Persian, 
Egyptian, Roman, Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Hindu mathematical materials. 

It represents a fortune, financially, but, what is 
more significant, it represents a more complete and 
discriminating knowledge of the evolution of 
mathematics than is possessed by any other Ameri- 
can scholar. To see Dr. Smith among these 
treasures is one of the rarest privileges I have en- 
joyed in my professional life: 
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Cleveland’s new technical high school opens 
with 800 students. It is one of the near-ideal in- 
dustrial arts schools of the country. The new 
building is serving as a social settlement for the 
community, one of the most densely populated in 
the city. There is a public library branch, a gym- 
nasium, spacious auditorium, playrooms, and every 
modern convenience. 

Williams College, with its matchless chapel, ar- 
ray of fraternity houses, rejuvenated first build- 
ings, rare swing of village, hill and dale, with 
mountain scenery of noblest effect, has the most 
attractive aggregation of college buildings, 
grounds, and setting in the United States. 

On the automobile the “gear” adapts the power 
to the most economical use for speed or for climb- 
ing. This ought education to do for brain and 
brawn. 

“Any recollection they (theatre-going people) 
have iv idjacation is clouded with sorrow,” says 
Dooley. 


Twenty-three Massachusetts cities have voted 
on an average about five to one for playgrounds. 


The bad boy is an effect rather than a cause. 
This is being said now with much wisdom. 


Rochester, N. Y., is starting in with a first-class 
factory school scheme. 


Harvard has a new graduate business course 
this year. 


Chicago adds 5,000 pupils to her enrollment each 
year. 

Illinois also has a vigorous anti-cigarette law. 

What efficiency is there in school statistics ? 

Education itself is a means and not an end. 

The tried need not be trite. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 
Through the dim pageant of the years 
A wondrous tracery appears; 

A cabin of the western wild 
Shelters in sleep a new-born child, 


Nor nurse, nor parent dear can know 
The way those infant feet must go; 
And yet a nation’s help and hope 
Are sealed within that horoscope. 


Beyond is toil for daily bread, 

And thought, to noble issues led, 
And courage, arming for the morn 
For whose behest this man was born. 


A man of homely, rustic ways, 

Yet he achieves the forum’s praise, 
And soon earth’s highest meed has won, 
The seat and sway of Washington. 


No throne of honors and delights; 
Distrustful days and sleepless nights, 
To struggle, suffer, and aspire, 
Like Israel, led by cloud and fire. 


A treacherous shot, a sob of rest, 
A martyr’s palm upon his breast, 
A welcome from the glorious seat 
Where blameless souls of heroes meet; 


And, thrilling through unmeasured days, 
A song of gratitude and praise; 
A cry that all the earth shall heed, 
To God, who gave him for our need. 
Written by Mrs. Howe in her ninetieth year and read 
by her at the Lincoln memorial meeting in Symphony 
hall. 


THE EDUCATOR AT THE EARTHQUAKE. 
BY WILL S, MONROE. 

I had left Messina a week before the disaster, and 
at the time of the catastrophe I was at Castro- 
giovanni, in the east-central portion of the island. 
It is located on a rocky platform, surrounded on ail 
sides by rocky precipices, and is moxe than 2,600 
feet above sea level. Although fifty miles distant 
from Messina, the shock was sufficiently pro- 
nounced on this rocky summit to arouse me froma 
deep sleep; and for a moment I thought the hotel 
would collapse. But Castrogiovanni escaped. ~ 

It was at Messina and in the neighboring towns 
that destruction was well-nigh universal. The, 
harbor at Messina is one of the most beautiful that 
I have seen. Situated on the narrow strait be- 
tween two great seas, with a background of superb 
mountains sloping abruptly to the splendid marina, 
its sickle-shaped harbor, as I viewed it. from the 
palmetto-clothed heights on December 20, seemed 
to me finer than any I had seen in my travels. 
There was nothing distinctive in the city itself, for 
most of the houses had been built since the last 
great earthquake (1783), which overthrew the 
whole town. The harbor was bordered by hand- 
some and animated quays; back of these, on the 
higher ground, were the banks, business houses, 
and commercial activities; higher up, the palaces 
and villas, and on the summit of the ridge, which 
inclosed the sickle-harbor, the ancient castles and 
fortifications. 

A few seconds sufficed to wipe this flourishing 
city from the map of Sicily. To-day it is a mass 
of ruins, two-thirds of its inhabitants are dead, and 
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the balance aren exile, homeless, and penniless. 
But the same fate has visited Messina more than 
twenty times since its foundation by the Chalcidian 
Greeks less than 3,000 years ago; for it is on the 
line of contact between.the primary and secondary 
geological formations, thus causing a weak line of 
earth crust between Etna and Vesuvius, where 
earthquakes must always be violent and relatively 
frequent. 

The city, however, will at once be re-built. Tts 
position both from a military and a commercial 
standpoint makes this absolutely necessary, and it 
is as certain to be again destroyed, since there is no 
reason for supposing a future suspension of 
natural laws. The new city, however, will differ in 
many respects from the Messina which was de- 
stroyed in the early morning of December 28. 
The excellent lava stone, which furnishes such su- 
perior building material at moderate cost in Sicily, 
must be largely given up. The concrete struc- 
tures stood the test best during the recent earth- 
quake, and concrete will form the basis of most of 
the new houses. The streets will be made much 
wider than in the destroyed city, and other pre- 
cautions will be taken looking toward the possible 
reduction of loss of human life when the next 
earthquake comes. 

I spent ten days at Palermo, the capital of the 
island, after the Messina disaster, and hither about 
16,000 of the survivors were sent. Schools, clubs, 
convents, the university, and other public build- 
ings were literally packed. It was, indeed, a piti- 
able sight. Many had been wounded or had lost 
limbs by the falling of timbers, and many, who had 
not been otherwise bodily injured, were mentally 
dazed or had altogether lost their reasoning 
powers by the shock or the bereavement at the loss 
of families and friends. 

I was told “by a professor in the university at 
Palermo that the loss of life was relatively largest 
among the professional classes and least among 
the class known as common laborers, due, doubt- 
less, to the fact that those engaged in manual labor 
were making ready for the day’s tasks when the 
catastrophe occurred. A very small number of 
the professors in the university at Messina and an 
even smaller proportion of the teachers in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools escaped. 

In the rescue work, too, children were more 
often taken from the ruins alive than adults. In 
one instance two children were found alive eight- 
een days after the earthquake. The only food 
they had during their entombment was a bottle of 
wine and an onion. In cases where several per- 
sons were entombed together, they took turns in 
calling, in the hope that their screams might be 
heard. In this way many persoris were located. 
A business man was in northern Italy at the time 
of the catastrophe. He started at once for the 
south ; when he reached the affected district he was 
told that his wife and children had been taken to 
Naples. When he got to Naples, he was told that 
they had been taken to Rome. At Rome nothing 
was known about them. He returned to the de- 
stroyed city, located his former home, and began 
the work of excavation, and rescued his wife and 
children alive eight days after the earthquake.— 
Springfield Republican. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


“HENRY V.”—(11.) 


The strong scenes of “Henry V.” ate those where 
the king presents one side or another of his char- 
acter. We are prepared for the kind of man we 
may expect to find him by the conversation be- 
tween the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of Ely. There is Canterbury’s fine descrip- 
tion of him. The scatter-brain young prince has 
become the wise king, prudent in counsel, politic, 
and reasonable. 

We notice that Canterbury mentions the three 
offices that belong to the king, adjustment of mat- 
ters of home government, foreign policy, and war. 
In these three offices Shakespeare shows us 
Henry V., and in one more which Canterbury does 
not name, the king as lover. Most of the long 
speeches of the play are Henry’s, and it is an inter- 
esting study to see whether they bear out Canter- 
bury’s eulogy. The first is Act I., Scene 2, line 
259. This speech is his reply to the Dauphin’s 
impertinent challenge sent in the form of tennis 
balls. Henry’s short speech (Act II., Scene 2, 
line 241) just before the delivery of the Dauphin’: 
message shows us that Henry knows himself— 
slow to anger, and not hasty to force conclusions, 
but equally ready to act if action is required. For 
all his anticipation of what the Dauphin’s message 
may be, knowing well that France _ is 
restive under. Henry’s claim to certain of 
her dukedoms,—prepared as he is for a re- 
futal of his claims, for a challenge to re- 
sistance by the sword,—he does not expect 
the flippancy in which that message is expressed, 
and when he replies he is thoroughly roused. It is 
true, as he has said, his passion is subject to the 
grace of a Christian king, but his indignation is also 
the wrath of a monarch and of a righteous man, 
and its voice the voice of majesty. It is plain he is 
touched to the quick in the one vulnerable spot, the 
recollection of his days of wildness. After his first 
hot outburst, the words are like a catching of the 
breath, a little gasp, half surprise, half pain; then 
his fury gathers itself, and the king speaks from 
the throne of England. Too dignified for resent- 
ment, first scorn, then pity, moves him; then the 
king’s responsibility, as representative of the King 
of Kings. 

His crushing sarcasm falls on the Dauphin’s 
mockery with the wrath of an avenger of wrong. 
It passes over the personal insult, and the shame- 
lessness of the taunt, gathering force, until it 
descends upon the heartless trifling that meats 
consequences fatal not only to the king, but to his 
subjects, to whom he is father and protector. It is 
a noble king that speaks in those lines of pity and 
sympathy, and we love him for it. Nobly speaks 
the king, also, when he returns the Dauphin’s chai- 
lenge in the name of God, as well as in the name of 
Henry, king of England, believing himself justified 
by his cause. The Dauphin’s “shallow wit” loses 
all possible humor when Henry speaks, and from 
that moment our sympathies are all with the cause 


of England. But as soon as the Dauphin’s mes- 
sengers have gone, Henry is at once the man of 
action, of few decisive words, his thought running 
directly to what needs to be done, and that in- 
stantly. All sentiment he now puts away, but still 
as a man of action he is the viceroy of God. 

Henry’s next long speech is Act II., Scene 2, line 
79, where he condemns the traitors, Scroop and 
Grey and Cambridge. By their own words they 
are judged. Henry has tried the soul of them to 
see if they will stand for mercy or for justice, and, 
little guessing the test, they speak for merciless and 
arbitrary justice. Knowing their treason, the king 
knows that their words ring false, that there is no 
true heart in them, We can imagine the sorrow 
in his voice when he addresses them, although he 
veils it in sarcastic words, of whose significance 
they still are unaware. The opening words of the 
next speech show that much to Henry, as well as 
much to them, had rested on this trial of their 
hearts. Nothing now is left to them but the mercy 
of the king, but 


“The merey that was quick in us but late, 
By your own counsel is suppressed and killed.” 


Their own hypocrisy had betrayed them. If 
they had recommended mercy to the accused 
wretch, Henry would have found some human stuif 
in them that showed them not all bad, open to in- 
fluence, committing them to mercy. But there 
was none of that human sympathy which Henry 
loved because it was so warm in himself—none of 
the manliness that he loved, and such as they were 
not to be trusted. 

Again he speaks from indignation, not from 
anger or jealousy, of what touched his honor. 
They were too small to fear, too base to pity; but 
that they should be so ungrateful as to betray his 
trtist in them as men, that they should be so faith- 
less to their manhood, to his friendship, to ther 
country as represented in the relation of trust that 
existed between them and their king, that he could 
not bear. His words scorify whatever motives 
they have had—there is no excuse left to them— 
nothing left for them to plead from, mercy being 
gone, nothing to render to their king for all his 
benefits save repentance, which may or may not be 
sincere as they tender it. Henry’s dismissal is 
deep with sorrow. What their repentance can 


avail them is betwéen their souls and God—and- 


deep with gratitude, which, however much he 
misses it from others to himself, he never forgets 
to give to God. 

In the next speech (Act III., Scene 1) he is all 
soldier. This speech shows his knowledge of men. 
How well he understands what would fire their 
hearts, the pride of England, both in noble and in 
yeoman; and his pride in them that wou'd make 
them his devoted followers; and the spirit of the 
battle itself, the soldier love of the soldier's fate, 
strong in courage to do and to die, Keen memo- 
ries he touches, and pride, loyalty, and action are 
all roused. This speech and Scene 1, Act IV., the 
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night before Agincourt, bear each other out. His 
trust in men, his ever thoughtfulness for them, his 
appreciation of them as men make them love him, 
and Sir Thomas Erpingham speaks for the whole 
English army when he says: “The Lord in heaven 
bless thee, noble Harry!” But two little lines of the 
king’s tell us much of the king that words cou'd 
not do:— 


“I and my bosom must debate a while, 
_ And then I would no other company.” 


Something of what his experiences were in such 
communions with his heart we see in Act IV., 
Scene 1, line 215, etc. There is weariness and the 
load of responsibility, which he bears vicariously— 
not chosen and sought after, but born to; and be- 
ing born to, to be lived through, the king’s life be- 
ing at the expense of a man’s life, with so little to 
make it worth while. In the conversation with 
Williams just before appears the depth to which the 
king’s concern goes. “Besides, there is no king, be 
his cause never so spotless, if it come to the arbitre- 
ment of swords, can try it out with all unspotted 
soldiers.” He strips completely the robes from 
royalty, and shows us the form beneath. But not 
less to God than to man does he stand vicariously. 
Though the king may suffer for the wrongs of his 
subjects, he is not willing that his subjects should 
suffer in the visitation of his father’s sins upon his 
head. 

On the other hand, his last long speech before 
the battle is the voice of the king, whom no other 
place would beseem. The right to kingship, the 
claim to honor, the joy of a triumph such as a king 
only could feel, the remembrance, the name handed 
down to posterity, the golden deed written in his- 
tory, and forever associated with the name of 
Henry V., the glory of the day to be his—of all 
these he knows the value as only a king can know. 

These speeches of Henrv’s, which really make the 
character and beauty of the play, shcw one side of 
him. But the setting in the other scenes that 
carry the movement show him as the man of action. 
But as one critic has said, “The artistic object of 
the play is the apotheosis of Henry,” and this ap- 
pears in the long speeches, where the king reveals 
himself. 
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BETTER TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 


My dear Editor: In the Journal of January 14; 1909, 
is an article on geography signed R. M. P., who states 
that he is a teacher and severely criticises the works on 
modern geography as found in our schools. 

I fully agree with R. M. P. that the text-books on 
geography are not suited to the needs of the pupils in 
whose hands they are placed, for, as a matter of fact, 
pupils in the higher grades are not capable of under- 
standing the text of the books used in the grammar 
schools, and much valuable time is lost in the work and 
very little knowledge acquired. 

I fear that R. M. P. does not fully comprehend the 
meaning of the use of books in the hands of pupils. 
Books are but helps and the teacher should be able to 
supply the pabulum upon which the pupil draws his 
food for knowledge of the subjects taught. 

Infuse into your teaching a grain of reason and com- 
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mon sense. It is of far greater importance for little 
Johnny to know where his chums live than to learn 
about the trains of camels crossing the sandy plains of 
Africa on their way to Timbuctoo, Let your pupi's draw 
a map of the town, village, or city. Draw the outline 
first and, as they become more familiar with their sur- 
roundings, fill in the various roads and streets, naming | 
each road and street, and you will find that in a short 
time your pupils will know where to locate every resi- 
dence, and will then know what they are striving to 
learn. Extend this idea to the county and state so that 
the pupils will know where they and their neighbors 
live. 

For your advanced class in geography combine with 
this study history, civics, travels, etc. Start out on @ 
journey with your pupils, having them give the route of 
travel, topography of country through which they pass, 
and a brief sketch of the history of the section. When 
you come to a city let them give its location, history, 
form of government, chief industries, schools, churches, 
objects of interest, and any other matter, such as its of- 
ficials and their duties, as you may desire to have them 
learn. These travels should be by topics, and you 
should have each pupil consult books, papers, or people 
to ascertain the facts of the various places you have 
given them to visit. 

In my teaching I adopted the above plan for my ad- 
vanced class and found at the end of the term that the 
pupils were able to converse about the various cities 
and countries of their imaginary trip in an intelligent 
manner and as if they had actually visited the places. 

Try it, get out of the humdrum style of cramming, and 
give your pupils a few ideas of actual experience and 
let them do some thinking for themselves instead of 
having them parrotizing the thoughts of others. Be 
original and be what every teacher ought to be—an 
instructor instead of a listener. 

N. H. Martin. 

Fort Fairfield, Me. 
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APPROVES OF CHANCELLOR’S VIEW. 


I have just read Dr. Chancellor’s thoughtful and 
sympathetic letter in the Journal of Education of Janu- 
ary 28, in regard to the suicide of Professor and Mrs. 
Gordy. It was a needed and timely utterance, I had 
preserved some of the editorials on this sad occurrence 
in the hope of finding time and the right form of expres- 
sion for some letter of my own on the subject. The 
common expression in regard to a case of suicide is 
very painful to me, and is made by persons who are in 
no position to speak critically. I should make argument 
as strong as possible against resort to suicide. Bvery- 
thing possible should be done to strengthen the charac- 
ter and purpose which will tend to prevent resort to it 
in any case. There should be no mistake whatever 
about that, I think. But the harsh judgment of the un- 
tried should be condemned in severe terms. 

Dr. Chancellor is quite right that no man alive is fit 
to judge him who is dead. In many cases, perhaps in 
most cases, suicide may be the resort of cowardice, but 
of how much and of how reprehensible cowardice, who 
can tell? 

Then, there are the cases like the one of Professor and 
Mrs. Gordy, where it seems to me no one has the right 
to say that the word cowardice has any justification 
whatever. 

I am much in sympathy with the tender and sympa- 
thetic thought which I can see inspired Dr. Chancellor’s 
letter. 
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. BOOK TABLE. 
THE gts ‘ONS’ ARITHMETIC. By J. W. A. 
Young, Ph. ., University of Chicago, and Lambert L. 


Jackson, Rockport, N. Y., Normal school. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Primary book. Cloth. 264 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

This book is primarily for the child rather than for the 
teacher, which makes it especially attractive to the 
teacher who wishes children to become efficient in num. 
ber work. It is a book for limitless practice as well as 
for scientific and skilful unfolding. There are devices 
without limit for the awakening and maintaining of in- 
terest, in the development of power, and alertness in 
handling numbers. While there is the best of philoso- 
phy and psychology as to theory, there is also the great- 
est variety in practice. While there are schemes with- 
out limit there are suggestions at every point for the 
encouragement. of the teacher in the invention of de- 
vices. Progress is gradual, but not slow. The child 
goes over two or three times the space in a week tlint 
he would in an ordinary book, and this provides for bet- 
ter grading, as the grade of a hill is reduced by extend- 
ing the distance in rising 100 feet. The obstacles are 
lessened by this multiplicity of examples, illustrations, 
and devices. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Miss M. Atkinson Williams of Bat- 
tersea, Eng. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 
88 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Mr. Bardeen is to be congratulated on producing this 
bright Englishwoman’s report, rendered to the Univer- 
sity of London, which sent her to America on a tour of 
inspection of our American schools. The lady visited 
schools in and about Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago, about fifty in all. schools of all grades from 
the grammar to the university, and now narrates what 
she found as to the teaching of English. Quite natur- 
ally she was greatly pleased with much of the work in 
this line, but for other parts of it she can find no room 
for encomium, though when unfavorable comment seems 
proper it is made with the greatest courtesy. But the 
thing to do is to send to Mr. Bardeen for a copy. It 
will profoundly interest you. 


—- 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. O. 
Meredith of Manchester (Eng.) University. London 
and New York: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. ‘Cloth. 365 
pp. Price, $2.00, net. 

For centuries England has been a great workshop. 
And _ to be informed by an expert of her economic de- 
velopment and life is invaluable. The range of the 
work is over nine centuries, and centuries of remark- 
able growth. From the days of the manorial system 
and urban trade and handicraft the author brings us 
down through all the progressive stages to these days 
of enormous mechanical production, and expanded for- 
eign trade. with the ships of commerce sailing all seas 
and touching remotest ports, and this in fascinating and 
reliable chapters. ‘The author names his work as “Out- 
lines,” but these outlines are elaborate, and furnish the 
busy reader of to-day such information as he needs. 


PEREDA’S PEDRO SANCHEZ. Edited by Ralph 
Emerson Bassett of University of Kansas. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 467 pp. List price, $1.00. 
A recent addition to the International Modern Language 

Series published by this firm. It is a Spanish text of a 
celebrated specimen of realism, and the first of this 
work of Pereda to appear in an American edition. It ts 
an abridgment of the original, but as such endorsed by 
the author. The work of the editor, which is carefully 
done, gives a complete sketch of the author, and an es- 
timate of his writings, and also fiftv pages of annota- 
tions and a complete vocabulary. Particular attention 
has been given to 2 comparative definition of Spanish 
synonyms, a feature that makes the text much more 
helpful to the student. 


OUTLINE OF A YEAR’S WORK IN THE KINDER- 
GARTEN. Arranged by Anna W. Devereaux, Low- 
ell. Illustrations by Amy Rachel Whittier. Spring- 
field, Mass.: The Milton Bradley Company. Fourth 
edition. Cloth. 161 pp. Price, 70 cents. 

For six years this book has been the standard both ih 
theory and practice with wide-awake kindergartners, 
but this fourth edition in six years is from new plates, 
necessitated by the complete revision of the book, 
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¥ hich comes as a practically new work as to suggestive- 
too at. detail, but not as to the ideal, which was a 
stroke of genius at the first. 


LITTLE JOURNEY TO NORTHERN WILDS. By 
Felix J. Koch. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 
Cloth. 126 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A most worthy addition to the Flanagans’ “Library 
of Travel.” “The Northérn Wilds” herein described be- 
gin with Newfoundland, and take in Labrador and all 
the country up to the home of the Eskimos. And one 
may find here all about the seal and other furred ani- 
mals, whales, and Eskimo dogs, besides everything of 
trapping, spearing, harpooning, as well as traveling. 
And then the Hudson Bay Company’s posts are por- 
trayed in word and by pictures, as well as the ice huts 
of the Eskimos. In short there is a complete picture of 
the life of that northern region. and it is as fascina ing 
a bit of reading as one can find. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By C. H. French and G. 
Osborn, mathematical masters at the Leys school, 
Cambridge (Eng.). Cambridge (Bng.): The Univer- 
sity Press. Cloth. 506 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The authors of this new volume on algebra are both 
graduates of Cambridge University, an institution re- 
nowned for its mathematical work as Oxford for its 
classical, and they seem to be entirely competent to pre- 
pare such a work. The utmost care has been taken to 
simplify the study, by using the short and familiar 
words as far as possible, and yet at the same time to 
make the study thorough, so that the pupil will not be 
tempted to do slipshod work. All the ground usually 
covered in works of this kind is covered in this volume, 
and it will be found that there are no pains lost to ren- 
der it complete. 





FRENCH WORD LISTS. By B. Frank Carier of the 
Stevens school, Hoboken, N. J. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Flexible cloth. 74 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
Nothing more serviceable could be put into the hands 

of a student beginning French than this little volume 
There are in it some 2,000 common French words, de- 
noting days, months, the members of the family, colors, 
numerals, the weather, animals, etc., just such words as 
the pupil ought to become familiar with before he at- 
tempts sentences and paragraphs. It is one of the neat- 
est and most practical little works of its kind that we 
have seen. 


CORNELL STUDY BULLETIN FOR TEACHERS, 
NO. 1. Laboratory Exercises in Art Appreciation. 
By Charles De Garmo. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bar- 
deen. (7x10). 

Dr. De Garmo is to present a series of Cornell S udv 
Bulletins for teachers along radically new lines. In 
this, the first of the series. Dr. De Garmo has prepared a 
bulletin to encourage and in some sense to guide teachers 
and through them their pupils, in quickening their sense 
of the beautiful in nature and in pure and applied art; to 
utilize for, this purpose the best available literature of 
the subject; to make the study concrete and interesting 
by means of laboratory work with pictures, first con- 
temporary and then historical. The pictures utilized 
for suggestive laboratory work are “Brewing Mischief” 
for unity in variety, “A Piece of Greek Seulpture” for 
a study of gracefulness; “And When Did You Last See 
Your “Father.” for «a study in expressien: Millet’s 
“Gleaners,” for a study of the universal in th» particu- 
ye$ “Psyche—the Soul,’”’ for a study in the revelation of 
self. 

—_—o—- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“4 Secondacy Acithmetic.” By John C, Stone and James F. 
Millis. Price, 75 cents. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co 

“A Motley ’ Jest.” By Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. 

“Economics.’”” By A. R. Seager. Price, $1.75. ‘‘Enlarged Prac- 
tice Book—En lish Composition.”” By A. M. Hitchcock. Price, 
$109. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Cambridge History of English Literature.’’ Fdited by A. W. 
Wardand A. R. Waller.Vol. III.) ‘‘Renascence and Reformation.” 
Price, $2.50 ——**The Century of ‘the Child.” By Ellen Key. Pr 
$1 50,-—*The Lincoln Tribute Book.” Price, $1.75.——“Balzac’s e 
Médecin de Campagne.” Edited by De V. Payen-Payne. Price, 75 
cents. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Applied Arts Drawing Books.’’ (Third Year to Ninth Year 


—Winterand nteer Edited by Wilhelmina Seegmiller. Chicago: 


oe hey Grover 

“The 8 Readers.” Primer, by M. L. White. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson : ‘World Book Gom eS 

‘Readings in the History of Education, Mediaeval Universities.” 
Ry Arthur O. Norton, Cambridge: Harvard University. 
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TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
wae this heading are solicited from 
achoo! authorities in every state in the 
Union. To ne available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


farch 12, 13: History Teachers’ As- 

‘ ‘sociation of the Middle States and 
Maryland, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 


March 31, April 1, 2: North Ne 
braska Teachers’ Associition, Nor- 
folk. 

April 1, 2: Classical Association of 
haw England, Boston University, 
Boston. . 


April 8, 9, 10: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham. 


ril 8, 9, 10: Eastern Commercial 

Sar Association, Providence, 
R. L; F. B. Lakey, English High 
school, Boston. 


April 8-10: Middle Tennessee Bduca- 
tional Association, Nashville. 


April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. 8. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 


June 16, 17, 18: West Virginia Edu- 
cational Association, Clarksburg; 
president, James Rosier, Fair- 
mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton. 


June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 


July 5-9: National Education Asso 
ciation, Denver, Colorado. 


July 6-9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Castine, Maine; B. C. 
Andrews, Shelton, Conn., secre- 
tary. 


October 8, 9: MWHastern [Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 


December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, BE. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE, 

KENT’S HILL. Rey. Wilbur F. 
Berry, D. D., president of Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary for seven years, 
has tendered his resignation as head 
‘ of the school. For nearly thirty 
years Mr. Berry has been prominent 
in Maine Methodism, and in the state 
at large he is well known. The 
growth of the schcol since Dr. Berry 
came to its head is sufficient tes i- 
monial of his suecess in this work. 
The number of students has steadily 
increased from the lowest attendance 
in ten years to the largest in nearly a 
score of years, while the finyncial 


condition of the school makes an 
equally gratifying exhfbit. When 
Dr. Berry came to the-sehool -he 


found a debt of $34,000, all of which 
the coming commencement sill find 
paid. Dr, Berry’s intentions as to his 
future work are not announced, but 
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it is hinted that some conference re- 
lation may be established. 


VERMONT. - 

BURLINGTON. The fourth an- 
nual conference between the second- 
ary schools of the state and the uni- 
versity will be held in Bur ingion 
March 11 and 12. The subject will 
be “The Teaching of Physics and 
Chemistry.” Thursday afgernoon 
will be devoted to papers an scus - 
sions on exact science teaching in 
general and to an inspection of the 
laboratories of the Williams Science 
hall.” Following this, President 
Buckham will hold a reception in the 
Billings library. In the evening Pro- 
fessor Arthur G. Webster <f Clark 
University will deliver a_ lecture. 
I'riday morning will be devoted to 
chemistry, and Friday afternocn to 
physics. Professor John A. Wood- 
hull of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will give a lecture, ac- 
companied by experiments, on the 
teaching of chemistry. Professor C. 
R. Mann of the University of Chi- 
eago will give a corresponding lec- 
ture on the teaching of physics. It 
is expected that Dr. H. W. Wiley of 
the department of agriculture will 
lecture in the Billings library on the 
evening of Friday. 

The semi-annual meeting of the 
Vermont Schoolmasters’ Club will 
hold its banquet in Burlington Fri- 
day, March 12. 

MIDDLEBURY. Dr. Bdward D. 
Collins, principal of the Johnson Nor- 
mal school, has been elected to the 
chair of pedagogy reeently estab- 
lished in. Middlebury College. 





MASSACHUSBTTS. 

FALL RIVER. Thomas Chew, 
a former janitor, the new president of 
the Federated Boys’ Club of Am-rica, 
recently elected at the Springfield 
conference to succeed Jacob A. Riis, 
is most at home as an active worker 
with boys. He is the treasurer of 
the General Alliance of Workers with 
Boys and superintendent of the Boys’ 
Club of Fall River. He was cho en 
as the man best equipped to carry on 
the work begun by Jacob A. Riis, 
who positively declined re-election to 
the position, which he had held since 
the national federation was orzan- 
ized three years ago. 

ROSTON. The Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club met at Hotel 
Brunswick February 27. The after- 
dinner topic was ‘“Brineing Educa- 
tion to the People.” The speakers 
were President’ Kenyon lL. Putter- 
field, Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, Amherst; subject: “Some Con- 
clusions of the Commission on Coun- 
try Life”; Superintendent Stratton 
D. Brooks, Boston; subject: “The Pro. 
posed Massachusetts College.” 

Considerable prospective legislation 
having to do with public playgrounds, 
physical education, and allied | sub- 
jects for the physical welfare of the 
people is now having attention at the 
Massachusetts state house. There 
are seven such bills in the hands of 
committees. The number of these 
bills, all.of which are on the ques- 
tion of publie recreation and physical 
education, show proof that the sub- 
ject is one of recognized. importance 
in Massachusetts.. Information from 
other parts of the country indicate 


HE prevention of disease eo 


among school children has long been 
a subject oftserious study and exhaus- 

tive experimentation. ge 
Medical science has demonstrated dis- 
ease contagion is easily by dust 


and that circulatingzdust, moreoyer, is the 
greatest carrier and§distributer of disease 
germs known. = {The true remedy then—the 
true preventive of!disease transmission—lies 
in the extermination‘of dust and its millions 
of living bacilli. 

Dusty floors simplyjteem with these micro. 
organisms, Sweeping will not dispose of 
them. The action of the broom merely 
swishes the dust and[germs into the air and 
affords an opportunity forzthem to circulate 
with every current jof ‘air. We must, then, 
regard dry-sweeping as§particularly danger- 
ous,and there should=be a crusade in every 
school, every store, inevery, public building 
against the practice. 





Standard Floor (Dressirg bas proved the 
most effective dust collector and floor pre- 
servative yet discovered. It does not evapo- 
rate, and floors on which it is used require but 
three or four treatments a year to sec ure 
gratifying results. 

Where Standard, Floor Dressing is used the 
dust adheres to the floor and may be collected 
and disposed of without polluting the atmoe- 
phere, 0 that the dangers from dry- sweeping 
may be now entirely eliminated. 

There are thousands of schools throughout 
the country using Standard Floor Dressing 
with remarkable success, and it is a fact that 
the health of many communities has been 
advanced by the use of this preparation on the 
floors of schools, stores and public buildings. 

Standard,Floor Dressing is not, however, 
intended for household use, and no one shou'd 
attempt to apply it to home floors. 

Standard Floor Dressing, besides being the 
logical remedy for the dust evil, is als» a 
splendid floor preservative. Floors on which 
it is used will not crack or split and will Jast 
much longer than untreated floors. 

To prove that our claims for Standard Floor 
Dressing are capable of actual demonstration 
we are making an offer to officials in charge ef 
public buildings and schools. We will treat 
the floor of oné room orcorridor /ree of all cost, 
so that you can personally see that the Stand- 
ard Floor Dressing will most effectually keep 
down the'dust and thus lessen the danger of 
contagion. To localities far removed from cur 
agencies we will send free sample with full 
directions for applying. 

We will be pleased to send particulars and 
our book,‘ Dust and its Dangers,’ 
to any address upon request. 

Standard Floor Dressing is 
sold nearly everywhere in bar. 
rels, half-barrels and in one and 
five gallon cans. If not tobe had, 
in your locality we will, quote 
prices on application. Address. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
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that this state is taking an advanced 
position. The Jaw passed by the 
last legislature providing for public 
playgrounds is attracting much at- 
tention throughout the country, and 
legislators in other states are watch- 
ing its operation with interest. 


UYNN. Radical changes have 
been decided upon in the Lynn school 
board’s bills before the legislature 
providing for a pro rata approptia- 
tion of $5 on each $1,000 of valuation, 
and investing the school board with 
the right to select plans and archi- 
tects and otherwise supervise the 
erection of school buildings, and the 
committee on legislative matters of 
the school board is soon to re-appear 
before the state legislative commit- 
tee on cities to urge their passage on 
the form of the new drafts. The 
new pro rata appropriation bill pro- 
vides that the school board budget 
for 1910 shall be based upon a rate of 
$4.90 per $1,000 of valuation and that 
the city council shall have the au- 
thority to increase said appropriation 
by an amount not exceeding ten 
cents on every $1,000, and further, 
that in every succeeding year the ap- 
propriation shall be based upon a $5 
rate for each $1,000 of valuation. 
The provision for five cents addi- 
tional on each $1,000 of valuation for 
portable schoolhouses is stricken out, 
and there is a new condition which 
gives the school authorities any 
amounts that may be derived fromm 
insurance on the partial destruction 
of school buildings, which amounts 
shall be expended for specific repairs 
or restoration of property. The 
measure relative to the selection of 
architects and sites and plans has 
been revised so that it now reads to 
the effect that no sites shall be se- 
lected or plans approved without the 
vote of the school board. 

~The school teachers of Lynn have 
organized a permanent association to 
lé known as the Lynn Teachers’ 
Club. The officers for the ensuing 
year are: President, Charles S. Jack- 
son, English High; first vice-presi- 
dent, F. L. Whipple, Tracy school; 
second vice-president, Miss Maria E. 
Paul, Bastern-avenue school; third 
vice-president, Luther Atwood, Clas- 
sical High school; recording secre- 
tary, Miss Alice ©. Chase, Whiting 
school; corresponding secretary, Miss 
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HAVE YOU EVER BEEN ASKED 


What is the Flag of the 
Australian Commonwealth 


Why are there few Dialects in the U. S. 


How many variations 
cot |) dea bas Oe tater & 


When did Bismarck die?....... 
How many Scripture 
Proper names begin with F 


Pronounce Achilles...... ..... 
What was the origina! meaning of George 
Give meaning of Le mot d’énigme ? 
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The International is of constant service and 
value to the home, professional and business national— 
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WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest abri ent of the International. 

and Thin Paper Editions. 1116 
Pages and 1400 Illustrations. 


CAUTION! The authentic Webster School 
Dictionaries abridgments of the Inter- 


Webster's Common School, 
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Webster's Primary School, 


Webster's High School, 


Write for ‘Dictionary Wrinkles,” and Specimen Pages, can be identified as in the case of the larger books, by 
FREE. Mention in your request ‘hts publication and receive a circular 


Trade-Mark on the front cover and our name 
on the title-page. ACCEPT NO CHEAP IMITATIONS. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 











Maude A. Hussey, Blossom-street 
school; financial secretary, Miss Anna 
J. Porter, Ingalls school; treasurer, 
Miss Bertha Chesley, Coburn-street 
school; board of directors, Miss Flora 
L. Staples, Lewis school, and Miss S. 
Anna Davis, assistant music teacher, 
one year; Mrs. S. D. Bruce, Walker 
school, and Miss Sallie Parsons, Bal- 
timore-street school, two years; Ed- 
gar M. Copeland, Shepard school, and 
Mrs. Abbie 8. Emerson, Cobbet 
school; three years. A committee 
has been appointed to draw up reso- 
lutions on the death of Music Super- 
visor Aborn. The school committee 
has just issued the annual report of 
the school committee and it deals 
largely if not wholly with the need 
for more school accommodations and 
the desire that there may be adopted 
the suggestion of the sub-committee 
on legislation that the school com- 
mittee have the power to select sites 
and choose architects for all school 
buildings. It cites the delay that 
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The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
adapted to every oue. Recognized by courts and 
educators. Experienced aud competent instruc- 


tors. Takes spare time on!y. Three cogrses — 


Preparatory, Business, College. Prepares for 
practice. Will better your 

condition and prospects in 

business. Students and 
graduates every where. 
Fall particulars and Fasy 
Payment Plan free. 
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has become historical in the non- 
progress of the building of the 
greatly needed classical high school 
as its plans went through the cir- 
cumlocution of several city council 
committees, the board of public 


works, the several committees of — 


the school committees and the miyor, 
and speaks of the commendable prog- 


ress made in the matter of the West » 


Lynn grammar school, which was 
saved much of this circumloeution. 
The committee, however, recom- 
mends that the legislature will allow 
the citizens to vote on the change of 
the adoption of plans from the city 
council to the school committee, ard 
predicts that if such is done it would 
mean the accomplishment in a few 
months of what under the present 
system it takes years to consum- 
mate. 

PEABODY. The Peabody school 
poard will ask for an appropriation 
of $60,000 this year. The recom- 
mendation of the superintendent that 
salaries of grade teachers be _in- 
creased is meeting with decided cp- 
position owing to the high tax rate. 


BEVERLY. The evening schools 
of Beverly have closed. They 
started with an attendance of 822, 
which dwindled to a little over 20). 
The cost of the schools wes about 
$3,500, and a movement will be 
made another year to reduce this by 
eliminating certain studies. 

SALEM. The Salem school board 
has by a tie vote rejected an order 
presented by the grammar school 
committee unanimously and with 
the endorsement of every grammar 
school principal in the city, to dis- 
pense with the union graduation ex- 
ercises at the end of the spring term. 
The grounds urged by the grammar 
school committee was that it was a 
needless expense to the ci'y, that the 
rivalry of pupils and the schools 
made it a financial burden to the pir- 
ents, and also that the preparation 
for these public exercises took time 
needed for regular work. 

WESTFIELD. Mrs. Ida E. Bailey 
died February 24 at her home, 97 
Franklin street. Death was due to 
pneumonia, after a sickness of eight 
days. Mrs. Bailey was graduated 
from the high school and Westfield 
Normal school, taking high honors. 
After graduating from the normal 
school she taught for several years in 
Enfield, Conn. She was married to 
Dr. George F. Bailey, and for f-ur- 
teen years lived in New Bedford. 
Some years ago Mrs. Bailey returned 
to Westfield, and for several years 
she had been teaching in the public 
schools. She was first assigned to 
Wyben, and of late had been at the 
Little River school. 

LAWRENOD. Superintendent of 
Schools Mason of North Andover ad- 
dressed the members of the Masters’ 
Club February 2. His subject was 
“School Gardens” and proved to be 
highly interesting. To assist in his 
description of the horticultural sub- 
ject, Superintendent Mason had a 
fine cellection of stereopticon views 
excellently colored. Mr. Mason told 
of the great advantage of gardens 
surrounding school buildings and the 
enlightenment they were to pupils. 
In gathering materials for his lecture 
the superintendent has visited locali- 
ties where superb gardens are main- 
tained about the schools. These 
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Passenger Traffic Manager. 





A Visit to Washington 
Easter Season 
will prove not only a delightful experience but an education. 
The best means is by talking-the 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOUR 


LEAVING BOSTON, FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 10, 1903 


ROUND TRIP RATES: $25.00 FROM BOSTON OR FALL RIVER 
$18.00 FROM NEW YORK 
COVERING NECESSARY EXPENSES EXCEPT MEALS ON 
_ FALL RIVER LINE STEAMERS. 
FOUR AND A HALF DAYS IN WASHINGTON 
SEEING THE MOST IN THE LEAST TIME. ' 
THE PARTY UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT. 


SIMILAR TOURS MARCH 12, 26, APRIL 23, MAY 7. 
STOP-OVERS AT PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND NEW YORK. 


DETAILED ITINERARIES AND FULL INFORMATION OF 
RODNEY MACDONOUGH,P. A. N. E. D.. NO. 5 BROMFIELD ST. 
COR. OF WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





APRIL 9, OR NEW YORK 


GEO. W. BOYD 
General Passonger Agent. 








WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Ora’ ture, and 


Litera 
P in America. It deve in 
EMERSON Fedagogy in America, it ine ‘to develop im 


expression, er as a creative th Tr or an 


interpreter. 


College of Oratory Ssstat.: 


beautiful new building. Sum- 
Catalogue and full in)'ormation 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKEEBING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
row BOSTON, MAB8S. 








were shown throughout the course of 
the lecture. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. Superintendent 
Small has submitted to the schoo! 
committee a report covering the cost 
of the public schools of the city. 
From this report it seems that the 
total cost of maintaining the schools 
for 1906-07 was $834,641.83. For 
1907-08 it approximated $873,500; an 
increase of $38,800 over the previous 
year. in connection with this state- 
ment it is given out that in 1907-08 
there were 1,460 pupils more to be 
taken care of than during the pre- 
vious year, or more than twice the 
usual annual increase. For 1903-09 
the total amount needed upon 11st 
year’s basis will be $891,720 with 
about 28,000 pupils to be taken care 


of. The superintendent goes to some 
length in showing the number of 
pupils per teacher throughout the 
city, and reports that the average 
number for each teacher in the Eng- 
lish High school is 30; in the Classi- 
cal High school 27; in the Technical 
High school 20; and in the Hope- 
street High school 27. In the gram- 
mar school the average per room is 
43%. There are in the city 106 
school buildings, and nearly 1,100 
day and evening school teachers. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. The Connecticut 
Association of Classical and High 
School Teachers convened at New 
Haven Saturday, February 27, for its 
annual convention. The secretary 
reported a membership of 200, a net 
gain of thirty since one year ago. 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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4 RAILWAY 
JamesF. McCullou hTeachers’Agency Ritiway. 
IN. DEMAND. rhe: San Soenedtinn, BUILDING 
reacHEns Ix DEM: fee to pay until position issecured. Write us. CHICAGO 
Some New Books. 
Title. : Author. Publisher. Price. 
f English Literature 
Fo seeenge end Retortastion ™4 A Ward & ee (Ed.] G. P. Putnam’ Sons, N. Y. $2.00 50 
e Century of the Child.......... 0... 6.00. sees Key 
The Lincoln Sr ibare Book... FORO ce nieees “ - “ uy i 
Faniakarcamemadie 6.0... _ atu & Mi lis Benj. i. Sanborn & Co., Boston "5 


Applied Arts Drawmg (Third Yearto Ninth 


Year, Winter and Spring)..... Seegmiller 


Aline of the Woods. 






Ed.| Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, a -—— 
enshaw Outing Publishing Co., N. Y. "1.50 


But Still a Man ed Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.50 
Our Benny®.....--++.-. + .-s-06 Waller 1,00 
Shakespeare’s Word-Book ........-... Foster E. P. ‘Dutton & Co., N. ¥. 3,00 
A New History of Painting in Italy Crowe & Cavalcaselle ‘ ~ “ 5.00 
Hymns in the English Language..........-..... -— “ ‘“ 50 
socialism in Local Government.....-......--++- Tc wler The Macmillan Co., “ 1.50 
mors and [te Camals,........c200-ce0- ++ cece nes Lowell “ 2 BO 
The Changing Values of # cane Speech....... Bell Hinds, Noble & Ridreage, “ we 
The Fone of the Tariff.......-..-...-.+ Bridg- ye Sherman, French & Co., Boston _ 
dad £4066 obe6S be mnetsgreeess Tebesus ams ° te rT) 

treite ota F a Fossil Hunter.......--. ....+.+..- Sternberg Heury Holt & Co. oo MY, 1.60 
New Ideals in Healing..........---++sesereeevess Baker Frederick A. Stokes Co., “ 5 
Letters of Mrs. James G. Blaine........... Geolses Beale (Ed.] Duffield & Co., “ 4.00 
TGOIAtry .... 20 eee e ee ee cece ee cence renee eee eneees Perrin “ 1.50 








BRIDGEWATER, 
STATE, NORMA bot pgp st) For catalogue 


address the Principal, A. C. BOYDEN, A. M. 





HOOL, Fircnpure, Mass. 
byt or bout sexes, For catalogues address 
oun G. THOMPSON, Principal 





or women only. Especi-! at- 
tention is ealion to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For ee ad address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principa 


TIE... NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, 





“ H Salem, Massachusetts 

sa 4 ott Bag ed tment’ for the peda- 

ical and technical training of teachers of 

e commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 








The treasurer, Henry E. Cottle, re- 

ported that after paying the current 
expenses for the year there was a 
balance of $115 in the treasury. The 
business meeting was followed by a 
general session of the a*sociation, at 
which William D. Mackenzie, D. D., 
of the Hartford ‘Theological Semi- 
nary made a plea fer individuality, 
and applied it to the werk ef teich- 
ing. He thought in this branch of 
work there was a scope for individ- 
uality and originality. At the after- 
noon session L. B. Mathias of Bridg- 
port spoke on “Commercial Studies,” 
and the other sperkers were J.C. 
Moody of New Britain. Mr. Handy 
of Winsted, and Edward A. Stammis 
of Stamford. The departwent of 
English was addressed hy Alfred M. 
tlitcheeck of Hartford, N. H. Batch- 
elder of Lakeville, ard Professor 
Chauncey B. Tinker of Yale. In the 


history department there were talks 
by Philip M. Howe of Rockville, Pro- 
fessor H. B. Wright of Yale, Miss 
Alice Brigham of New Britain, and 
R. E. Phyfe of Hartford. In the Latin 





and Greek departments the talks 
were by Harley Roberts of Water- 
town, Professor Goodell of Yale, 
Professor Harrington of Middletown, 
H. A. Tirrell of Norwich, Walter A. 
Towne of New London, Dr. J. J. Rob- 
inson of Lakeville, and Miss C. C. 
Gulliver of Norwich. Besides the 
above there was also the department 
of manual training, at which an inter- 
esting address was made by Charles 
IF’. Warner of Springfield and others. 
In the departments of mathematics, 
modern Janguages, and science there 
were also interesting discussions. 
After the short addresses in each sec- 
tion, the subjects were discussed hy 
members of the association. Officers 
for the ensuing year were elected a; 
follows: President, Henry A. Tirrell, 
Norwich; vice-president, W. C. 
Akers, New Britain; recording secre- 
tary, Miss Julia Brazos, Middletown: 
treasurer, Henry E. Cottle, Bristol: 
corresponding Secretary, W. J. 
Prouty, Meriden; executive commit- 
tee, Miss Jennie A. Pratt, Hartford: 
J.B. Houston, New Haven, and John 
Cc. Brinsmade, Washington. 

STANWICH. Through the gener- 
osity of B. C. Converse, as hool- 
house is soon to be erected in the vi- 
cinity of Stanwich. Mr. Converse 
has made a conditional gift of $1.200 
towards the building with the under- 
standing that $300 shall be raised for 
furniture. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK 
YONKERS. Announcement has 
been made that Mrs. Russell Sage 
has purchased a tract of land 445 by 





500 feet on the outskirts of this city, 
which she will turn over to the chil- 
dren of the poor of Yonkers for the 
purposes of a garden school. The 
old house on the premises, which for- 
merly was the home of General 
Thomas Ewing of Civil war fame, 
will be turned into a gymnasium for 
the use of the children. The price 
paid for the plot is said to be $3),000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The Friends 
Teachers’ Association held a spe “ial 
educational conference in the Race- 
street posit house in this city on 
February 27, the subject being “The 
Training of Teachers. ” Among other 
objects aimed at in this conference 
was to secure a thorough tie:tment 
of the proposition and to estiblish 
an adequate training school in 
Swarthmore College. Dr. Charles H. 
Judd of Yale University spoke en 
“Methods of Training ‘Teachers.’ 
Following this, Dr. B. T. Baldwin of 
the West Chester State Normal 
school gave an illustrated lecture on 
“What American Collezés Are Doin:z 
in the Training of Teachers.” Hon. 
J. H. Van Sickle, superintendent of 
public instruction of Maryland, ha 
on “The Superintendents’ Concepticn 
of a Trained Teacher.” Stanley R. 
Yarnell and Dr. Joseph Swain reid 
interesting ten-minute papers. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


INDIANA. 

The school system of Indiana is 
very simple in its organization and is 
easily understood. It consists of (1) 
a state superintendent of public in- 
struction, with a state board of eau- 
cation of eleven members; (2) a 
county superintendent «f sehools 
with a county board of education co - 
sisting of township trustees ;:nd 
presidents of school boards: (3) town- 
ship trustee with a township ad- 
visory board of three members: (4) a 
city or town school superintendent 
with a city or town board of educa- 
tion of three members. These units 
working separately and together in 
their several capacities bring the 
splendid results in the eduecati nal 
affairs of the state. 
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“Memories of Brown,” pubi hed 
by the Brown Alumni Monthly Com- 
pany, is ready for distribution. It is 
a book of 500 pages with more than 
150 ~=sillustrations. Seventy alumni 
have contributed articles that deal 
with university life from 1800 down 
to the present day—treasures of col- 
lege tradition gathered none teo soon. 
The stories of famous student pranks 
fill a large place, but sericus things 
are not neglected. As the e iters 
state in their preface, the purpose of 
the book is “to nourish the ‘ove of 
Brown graduates everywhvre for the 
old college on the hill—to create a 
fuller consciousness cf the eontin- 
uity of Brunonian tracition and aspi- 
ration.” 





IT SURBLY DO. 

“Speakin’ of de law of compensa- 
tion,” said Uncle Eben, “an automo- 
bile goes faster dan a mule, but at 
de same time it hits harder and balks 
longer.” —Washington Star. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

Another star will keep up the pro- 
eession that is passing - through 
Keith’s theatre this season, Neil 
Burgess in a condensed version of 
the play, “The County Fair.” Mr. 
Burgess is the first who iatredu-ed 
the particular type of character 
work, the old maid with curls and 
glasses. In its condensed version 
there will be all the principal fea- 
tures of the famous “County Fair.” 
Another feature will be William 
Jerome and Jean Schwartz, the fa- 
mous song writers. Claire Romie, 
“London’s Pet Boy.” who was one 
of the hits of last weex’s bil, wll 
introduce some new specialties, The 
great sensational feature will be Hal 
Davis and company in the great 
play called “Pals.” Willette Whita- 
ker, the harpist, and F. Wilbur Hill 
will furnish some excellent musical 
numbers. The Mermaids are two 
beautiful young women in a swim- 
ming act, and they do some ,.remarx- 
able stunts in a large tank. Others 
are the Four Trapnells, Monroe, and 
Mack; the Picquays, Evans, and Loe, 
and a number of special attractions. 
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Farmers’ Course and Institute at 
Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. 


A farmers’ course and institute is 
to be given at the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College at Amherst during 
the last three days of the winter 
school courses, March 10, 11, and 12. 
The work is intended primirily for 
the farmer or practical man who can- 
not leave his business for a longer 
time, but who wishes to get in touch 
with the work of the agricultural 
college and the experiment station 
and the men connected wi_h them. 

Lectures will be given by the regu- 
lar staff, assisted by two or three 
outside speakers. Practical talks 
and demonstrations, with full opp r- 
tunity for questions and discussions, 
will be the plan followed. Different 
subjects will be taken up each day. 
Wednesday, March 10, will be de- 
voted to dairying and live stock, in- 
cluding poultry husbandry. Thurs- 
day. March 11, the care and culture 
of field crops will be considered. 
Friday, March 12, will be  horticul- 
tural day, and small fruits, the farm- 
er’s garden, and apple culture will 
each receive some attention. 

Each evening a lecture of more 
general nature will be given, agri- 
culture in the schools and the im- 
provement of the farm grounds being 
considered. 
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A BIG BATHTUB. 

The tides run swiftly out in the 
Bay of Fundy. 

A summer urchin, witnessing the 
phenomenon for the first time, yelled 
shrilly: “Ma, look quick! Someone 
has pulled the plug out of the ocean.’ 
—Washington Herald. 


Fight on a big scale or not at all. 


You can’t afford to rile your soul 
with small scraps.—Henry Field. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





one candidate theory has been developed in this cy till it is our rule whenever we 

have a cluse fit. In February, 1909, eleven candidates made personal application at 
Ishp. We telephoned oneman to go and tel phed he was our best man, avd he was elected. 
The same week there were forty yom peat or | gvammar principalship at bray age N. J. 
We sent one man and he was elected the same time we weie as to recom- 
mend a principal for a new ONE C AN whom we recommended as the best 
technical scheol. We oe man in the country, and he was 
elected. At East ., we had one man for a vacant ar school so much better 
than any one else that we aoslined to name a geet man even when Superintend« nt Dace 
asked us to, and eventually he was elected. A oe cy can not do thissort of wor 
because it has not the idates or the whey oe at ces or the experience. THEORY 
But when an agency has these it is pleasant for it and its candidates to foliow this 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 203°..3 SEs 


and FOREIGN mapertos Prete y eee Tutors, and G. rere. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yora. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 278 Wabash avenue, 


Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGER. 


In correspondence with 8,000 Schools and Molleges. Over 7,000 teachers located. The best 
schools are our clients, Service prompt, effective and helpful. Address the Chicago Manager. 


esses, for every de’ 
address 








T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fit Avenue 


New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





PECIALISTS a een aig oes st Geceees or read 


leges in — 
sylvania and other States. Grade portions pay with ability to teach ae has 
tem of music and drawing secure a te For tert 
information, address THE TE ee SY MYERS a con 
101 Market St., + lenarm St. , Cole. 
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rarrishurg, Pa Sas Mannan, be 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


lies aeons of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aszists Teachers in Obtainis 
resttlons’ Send for ereiaze. id 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


Du each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Speestenere 
Bosten 


Drs Mornss, Iowa. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC SA Beason Strest, 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 85 228872% 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EDUCATORS 29% EXCHANGE 


29% of our positions filled are high school places, 26% grammar. 
Send fer our large new manual. 101 J TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 




















; sali da es: APS EG Sy 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teache’s in 


every part of the country. 
9 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency Long distance Telephone. ALVIN y PEASE, 
Se cccecsccnecoeseneseesssenseebbenesssebenceooss 
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New Models 10 and | | | MENNEN’S ; : 
Rem in gton  BORATED TALCUM | a 
TOILET POWDER : - 
F. do more than supply every 4 = 
chi sis 7 
lg demand ; they anticipate every 
My demand of every user of the | 
ee : ee . 
: writing machine. 
a SOME OF THE NEW FEATURES 
f Nex Coltmn Slector{ Model): & Es 
+; ew Built-in Decima abulator oe ’ ” 4 
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a New Shift Lock ; ’ a face on top. Sold everywhere or % mail 25 cents. 
his New Paper Feed. , — . Sample free. y s. 
| Lian Be se Seccee ea® Sitean Tete Peete ne 
qf Remington <a Renae So ant fe Fowdes rion) Oder 
4 Typewriter Company SS <6 mpecaly prepare forthe nursery. old only tt Stoves"? 
if (Incorporated) “ig 
i: NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 
|_| Eric Pape School of Art| | | JUKES-EDWARDS 
| 
| ELEVENTH SEASON “ad ated 
i Painter and Illustrator By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- A book that should be read by every teacher, 
| ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The } 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- : 
q TION and DECORATIVE fluenced the passage of the most remarkable 
ij DESIGN bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
i} ) an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and x 
| No Examinations for Admission imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 
i Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. a 
| Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 
Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. ee 
Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St, we: f 
4 New England Publishing Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
a 29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
| a 





